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8,000 CURES WITHOUT MEDICINE. 


U BARRYS DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA ARABICA FOOD 
JRES indigestion (dyspepsia), constipation 
jarrhea, dysentery. nervousness, bilious- 
d liver complaints, flatulency. disten- 
acidity, heartburn, palpitation of the 
art, nervous heedectesr, deafness, noises in 
the head and ears, pains in almost every part 
of the body, tic douloureux, faceache. chronic 
inflammation, cancer and ulceration of the 
stomach, pains at the pit of the stomach and 
between the shoulders. erysipelas, eruptions of 


the skin, boile and carbuncles, impurities and | 


poverty of the blood, scrofula, -ugh, asthma, 
consumption, dropsy, rheumatism. gout, 
nausea and sickness during pregnancy, after 
eating. or at sea, low spirits, spasms, cramps, 
soaevtic fits, spleen, general debility, inquie- 
de, sleeplessness, involuntary blushing, pa- 
—G tremors, dislike to so iety, unfitness for 
study, loss of memory, delusions, vertizo, blood 
to the head, exhausticn, melancholy, ground- 
less fear, indecision, wretchedness, thoughts of 
self-destruction. and many other complaints. 
it is, moreover, the best food for inf nts and 
invalids generally, as it never turns ecid on 
the weakest stomach, nor inter‘eres with a 
liberal diet, but imparts a healthy relish 
luneh and cianer, and restores the faculty 
of stion, and nervous and muscular e: ergy 
to the most enfeebled. In whooping cough, 
measies. and chicken or wind pox, 
it renders al! medicine superfluous by re- 
moving inflam and feverish symp- 
toms. 


Important Cactiow against the Rental 
dangers of spuri us imitations : — The 
Chancellor Sir William Page Wood quanted 
Injunction on March 10, 1*54, against 

i Hooper Nevill, for imitating “ Du 
"s Revalenta Arabica Food.” 
BARRY, DU_BARRY, & CO., 77. Regent 
Street, London. 
A few out of D0 Cures: 

No. 52.418, Dr. Gries, 
ing the cure of h's wife from pulmonary con- 
sumption, with nizht sweats and ulcerated 
lungs, which had resisted all medicines, and 
a hopeless case. No. 5?,421, Dr. Gat- 

er, Zurich ; cure of cancer of the stomech 
and fearfully 4 stressing vomitirgs, habitual 

miency, end colic. All the ebove parties 
will be happy to answer any inquiries. 

Cure No. 52.422: “I have suffered these 
thirty-three years continually from diseased 
tangs. spittir of bleed, liver derangement, 

ess, sincing in the ears, constipation, 
debility, shortness of breath and cough ; and 
during that period taken so much medicine, 
that Tean eafely say I have laid out upwards 
of @ thousand pounds with the chemists and 
doctors. I have actually worn out two medical 
men during my ailments, without finding any 
improvement in my health. 
utter despair. and never expected to get over 
it, when I was fortunate enough to become 
enn with your Revalenta Arabica ; 
Heaven be praised, restored me to a 
state -* health which I long since despaired of 
attaining. My lungs, liver, stomach, heed 
and ears, are all right, my hearing perfect, and 
my recovery is a marvel to all my acquaint- 
ances. I am, respectfully, | 
Jaurs 

“ Bridgehouse, Frimley, April 3, 1854 

No, 42,130. Major-General King, cure of ge- 
neral debility and nervousness. New. 32,110. 
Captain Parker D. Bingham, R.N., 
eured of twenty-seven = dyspe 
weeks’ time. Cure No. 28.416. Willia-r 

.. Barrister-at-Law, sixty years partis] pa- 
ralysis. No. 32, 814. Captain Allen, recording 
the lady from epileptic fits. No. 26419 
The Rev. Charles Kerr. a cure of functional 
disorders. No. 24,814. The Rev. Thomas Min- 
ster, cure of five years’ nervousness, w 
and daily vomitings. No. 41,617. Dr. James 
Shorland, late surgeon in the 9th Regiment, 
a cure of dropsy. 


In canisters, suitably packed for all cli- 


mates, and with fall instructions — I!b.. 2s. 
refined, IIb . Gs. ab. iis. Sib, 22s. ; 
Swe. The and carriage free, post- 
officeorder. Barry, Du Barry, end Co. 77. 
Regent Street. London; Fortnum, Mason, & 
Co., purveyors to Her Majesty, Picesdilly : 
alvo at 60. Graceechurch Street 220. Strand ; of 
Barclay, Edwerds, Sutton, Sanger, Hannay, 


Newberry, «nd may be or: 
spectable Booksellers, Grocers, and Chemists. 
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RACTICAL PHOTOGRA- 
PHY on GLASS and PAPER, a Manual 

containing simple directions fir the production 

of PORTRAITS and VIEWS by the agency 
of Licht, including the COLLODION, AL- 

BU WAXED PAPER and POSITIVE 

PAPER Processes, by CHARLES A. LONG. 

Price ts. ; per Poet, ls. 6d. 

Published by BLAND & LONG, Opticians, 
Philosophical and Photographical 
ment Makers, and Sonne Chemists. 

Fleet Street, London 


OLLODION PORTRAITS 


AND VIEWS obtained with the 


ease and certainty by using BLA 
LONG'S prepasatis m ot Soluble Cotton ; cer- 
tainty and uniformity of action over a length- 


ened period, combined with the most faithful 
rendering of the half-tones, constitute this a 
most A oa agent in the hands of the phe- 
tovrapher. 
es one nized paper. for printing from gines 
per negatives, giving a minuteness of de- 
Punattained by any other method, 5s. per 


Worced and Iodized Papers of tried quality. 
Instruction in the Processes. 


BLAND & LONG, Opticians and Photogra- 
ical Instrument akers, and Operative 
hemists, 153. Fleet Street London. 


The Pneumatic Plate-holder for Collodion 
Plates. 


*e* Catalogues sent on application. 


THE: 


SIGHT preserved by the 
of SPECTACLES adapted to suit 

variety of Vision by means of SMEE’S 
Ort OMETER, which effectually prevents 
Injury to the Eyes from the Selection of Im- 
proper Glasses, and is extens vely employed by 


BLAND & Opticians, 153. Fleet 
treet, London. 


MPROVEMENT IN COLLO- 
DION.—J. B. HOCKIN & CO., Chemists, 
2n9, Strand, have. by an improved mode of 
Todizing, succeeded in producing a Collodion 
equal, they may say superior. in sensitiveness 
and density of Negative. to any other hitherto 
published ; without diminishing the keeping 
properties and cogremaitee of half-tint for 
which their manufacture has been esteemed. 
Apparatus. pure Chemicals, and all the re- 
for the of Photography. 
nstruction in the Art. 


THE COLLODION AND PO. 
SITTVE PAPER PROCESS. By J. B. 


HOCKIN. Price \s., per Post, 

\ R. T. L. MERRITT’S IM- 
PROVED CAMERA, for the CALO- 

TYPE and COLLODION PROCESSES ; by 

which from Twelve to Twenty Views, &c., may 

be taken in Succession, and then dropped into 

a Receptacle provided for them, without pos- 


e 


ithspasms | 


As neither Covering, nor Sereen is 
required, out-of- 4 Practice is thus rendered 
just as convenient and pleasant as when oper- 
ating ina 


Maidstone, awe 21, 1854. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CAMERAS. 
OTTEWILL AND MORGAN'S 


Manufactory, 24. & 25. Charlotte Terrace, 
Caledonian Road. Islington. 


OTTEWILL'S Resistered Double Body 
Folding Camera, adapted for Landscapes or 
Vortraite, may be ha 
stone Buildings, Holborn; the Photographie 
Institution, Bond Street; and at the Manu- 


| faetory as above, where every description of | 


Cameras, Slides, and Tripods may be had. 
Trade su pplied.” 


The 


of A_ ROSS, Feather- | 


— HORNE 
& CO.'S Iodized Collodion, for obtaining 

Instantaneous Views, and Portraits in from 

three to thirty seconds, according to light. 
Portraits obtained by the or for deli 

of detail, the choicest 

specimens of which may be 

Also every ion of A 

micals, &c. &e. in this 

123. and 121. Newgate Street. 


WHOLESALE PHOTOGRA. 
AND OPTICAL Wake 


J. SOLOMON, 22. Red Li Londen 
Depot for the the Pocket i 
\ TESTERN LIFE ASSp. 
RANCE AND ANNUITY SOCIETY, 
3. PARLIAMENT STREET, LONDON, 


Founded A.D. 1842. 

H. E. Bicknell, Grissell, 
T.8. Coc! J. Hunt, 

P. 
G. H. Drew, Esq. E. Lucas, Esq. 
W. Evans, J. Lys 

uller. 
J. H. Goodhart, Esq. Wendin, 

Trustees. 
W. Whateley, Cc, Drew, 


Physician. — William Rich. Basham, M.D. 
Rankers. — Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co. 
Charing Cross. 


VALUABLE PRIVILEGE. 


POLICTES effected in this Office do notbe- 
come void through temporary difficulty in pay- 
ing a Premium, as permission is given up 
application to suspend the payment at interest, 


according to the conditionsdetailed in the Pro- 
spectus. 
cimens of Rates of Premium for 
00h with a Share in of 
A 2s. d. 
- -lM 4 - «208 
22- -~118 8| 37- - 
27 - - -2 45] - «382 
ARTHUR SCRATCHLEY, M.A., F.R.AS, 
Now ready, price 10s. 6d., Second Bditln, 
with material additions, INDUSTRIAL I 


VFSTMENT and EMIGRATION; 
ers ATISE on BENEFIT BUILDING 


Freehold Land 
ae. With a Mathematical Appentis on Com- 
nd Interest and Life Assw By 

HUR SCRATCHLEY, MA. 
the Western Life Assurance Society, 3. 
ment Street. London. 
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made Pai 


. 27, 
guineas. Bennett's Pocket Chronometer, Golde 
«-vrineas ; Silver, 49 guincas. 
skilfully examined, and 
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LONDON, SATURDAY, NOVEMBER lil, 1854. 


Notes. 
WILL AND TESTAMENT. 


It is a common practice with professional men, 
when they make a will for a client, to commence 
with the words “ This is the last will and testa- 
ment,” which words imply a two-fold character. 
Now, we have often heard of a distinction without 
a difference ; and, as an exhibition of the distine- 
tion between the will and the testament, I send 
you a copy of the will and testament of one of the 
Skynner family, and, as I presame, the grand- 
father of Sir Vincent Skynner, who at one time 
resided at Thornton College, in this county. Here 
we have the will in two parts, the one designated 
the will and the other the testament; but it has 
so many other peculiarities, that it may well be 
considered as deserving a place in your public 


record. 

I think I had the will with some papers from 
an old worthy aunt, who, through the Weslyds of 
Grimsby, was descended from this Skynner family ; 
but whether Sir Vincent was a descendant of this 
Robert, [have not yet positively ascertained ; and 
whether it will so far interest any of your readers 
to inform me, 1 know not, as I have no greater 
object than the correction of my pedigree of the 
family. The technical distinction at the same 
time, which is here displayed between the will 
and the testament, may be worthy of remark. 


“In the Name of God, Amen. The Seconde Day of 
Januarye, in the yere of oT Lord God mvcxxxv. I, 
Robert Skynner, of the p’she of Sainte John in Wyke- 
ford, in the citie of Lincoln, being hole in mynde and of 
good remembrance, ordeyne and make this my testament 
aad last will in the manner and fourme followinge: First, 
I bequeath my soule to Almightye God my Maker, to 
the blessed Virgin his mother, and to all the holye com- 
panye of hevyn, my body to be buryed wtin the p’she 
churehe of Sainte John the Evangelist beforesaid. Also, 
I bequeath to the high aulter there, for my tythes negli- 
fat forgotten, xiid. Also, 1 bequeath to the Mother 

urch of Lincoln, xiid. Also, I bequeath to the warke 
there of our Lady, xxd. Also, I bequeath to the howses 
of the iiii orders of freres wtin the citie of Lincoln before- 
sayde, to every one of them, iiis. iiiid. Also, I bequeath 
to Thorpe Churche, in the Marshe, where I was borne, 
iii, iifid, Also, 1 bequeath to Alhallows Church, in 


Waynetleete, where my father lvethe, iiis. iiiid. Also, | 


I bequeathe to Sainte Mary Churche, in Wayneflete, 


iiis.fitid, Also, I bequeathe to Spillishve Church, where | 


my mother lyethe, iiis. iiiid., of this condicon followinge, 
that the saide iiii orders of freres, and the juratts of the 
iiii churches before namyd, shall say or singe dirge masse 
and masses in their propre churches wtin the space of 
three dayes next after that they be paid the said my be- 


quests, for my sowle, my father and mother sowles, and | 


all Xpeiis [Christian persons’] sowles. Also, I bequethe 
to the Clarke Guilde iid. on this condicon followinge, that 
When ys rehearsyd the names of the brethren of the saide 
guilde to saie for my soule and all soules De profundis 
Also, | bequethe to the parishe churche of Sainte John 
Evangelist, in Wykeford beforesayde, vs. iiiid. yerely, to 
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| be taken of the profites of the howse, the whiche I have 
| by indenture, scituate in the saide p’ishe, of Master John 
| Hall of Grantham, for the space and tyme of my lease, of 
| this condicon, that the churchewardens of the saide 
| churche shall cause dirge and v masses, wt one of re- 
quiem, to be said and sunge wtin the said churche of 
Sainte John, and xiiiid. of the saide bequest for bredd; 
| and also to the clarke, iiiid.; and for candells, iid.: as 
long as my lease indurythe, and the said dirge and 
masses to be done the yere daie after my dep’tinge. 
And if it fortune the saide wardens lack of payment of 
| the said yerely paymente of vs. iiiid., then I will that they 
enture of and in the saide howse or in any p’cell there- 
of, and thereto strayne and to hold wt them to they be 
fully paid of the saide my bequeste; and if it fortune the 
said wardens of the saide churche lacke of the condicons 
before specifyved, then I bequethe the said vs. iiiid. unto 
the Clarkes Guild in the manner and condicons before 
named; and if the wardens of the said Clarkes Guilde do 
not observe the manner and condicons before specified, 
then I will y* said my bequest of vs, iiiid. remayne to the 
discrecon of my executours, Also, I bequeth to John 
Skinner, my sonne, xi. st., my best gowne, my best dub- 
lett, my jackett of chamlett. Also, I bequethe to Richard 
Skinner, my sonne, xi. st., my gowne with the fox furre, 
my second dublett, and my second jackett. Also, I be- 
queath to Alexander Skynner, my sonne, x/. st., and my 
gowne lined with chamlett, my third dublett, and my 
third jackett. Also, I bequethe to Mary Skinner, my 
doughter, xd. st. Also, I bequethe to Catheryne Skinner, 
my doughter, xi. st. Also, | bequethe to Agnes Skinner, 
my doughter, x/. st. Also, I bequethe to Alys Skinner, 
my doughter, x/. st. And if it fortune that any of the 
said my children deceas, or they be of lawful age to oc- 
cupy the said my bequest, then I will that the said my 
bequest unto them bequethed, the one-half thereof to be 
dispoased in dedys of charity for their soules and all 
Xpeiis, and the other halfe of their said bequests equally 
to be divided amongst the other my children then longer 
livinge by even porcons; and if it fortune that all my 
children deceas and dye before they come to lawful age 
(that God forbid), then I will all the said my bequests 
| unto my children to be dispoased in dedys of charitie and 
good works; and that then an honeste priste to singe for 
my soule, their soules, and all Xpéiis soules, so far as the 
said bequests will extende. Also, I will that a trentall of 
masses be said for my soule, my father and mother soules, 
and all Xpéis soules, the day of my buryall. Also, I will 
that an honeste priste shall singe for my soule, my father 
and mother soules, and all Xpens soules, that hati loste 
helpe and standys moste nede wtin the p’ishe church of 
Sainte John Evangelist beforesayde the space of one yere, 
and he to have for his salary iiiil. xiiis. iiiid. And the 
said priste shall for that yere helpe to mayntayne the 
service of God there to the best of his power; an that 
he be a singeing man, for the mayntaynyne of the said 
service. Item. I will that theire be gevvn in almes, 
where nede requireth, by the discrecon of myne execu- 
tours, xxi. sterlinge. The residue of all my goods before 
not bequethed, my debts, legacies, and funerall expenses 
paid and fulfilled, I give and bequeath unto Alys my wife, 
whome I ordeyne and make myne executrix. And I or- 
deyne and make John Skynner and Richard Skynner, my 
sonnes, executors wt the said Alvys my wife, they to use 
and dispoase thereof as they think best, so it be to the 
pleasure of God, the healthe of my soule, and all Xpéns 
soules, Also, | ordeyne and make my brother, William 
Palfrayman, the sup’viser of this my testament and last 
will, he to informe the said myne executors that the said 
my testament and last will may be truly p'fourmed and 
fulfilled. And I bequeath the said William Pa!frayman, 
| for his lab of the same, x/. sterlinge. These beinge ‘wit- 
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nesses: William Palfrayman, Edward Dawson, George 
Harrison, and William Fox, with other moo. 

“This is the last will of me, the said Robert Skynner, 
as concernynge my landes and t’ents: First, I will that 
John Skynner, my sone, shall have all my landes and 
tenements, that y* inherytance w'in the towne and feldes 
of Thorpe and Wainflete when he comythe to lawfull age 
accustomed in that contrye, save and except the thirde 
p” of the said lands and tenements, the whiche I will that 
Alys my wife shall have durynge her life naturall; and 
after the deceas of the said Alvs I will the said her thirde 
p* remayne holye unto the said John Skynner my sonne, 
to have to hyme and to his heires of his body begotten for 
evermore, 


“ Proved at Lincoln, by Alice Skynner and 
John Skynner, the executors, on the 
24th day of May, 1536, before Roberto 
Holgate, Mgro ordine de Sempringham, 
et Johannes Broxolme, in legibus bac- 
calaurei, Commissioners, &c., reserving 
the right of Richard Skynner, also an 
executor.” 


Arms of Skinner from Edmondson (Skynner, 
Thornton and Boston, Lincolnshire): Arg., a lion 
rampant sa., within an orb of crescents gu. 


Crest: On a ducal coronet arg., a falcon of the | 


last, beaked and legged, gu. Wa. S. Hestepen. 


Barton-upon Humber. 


CHURCHILL'S GRAVE. 


As there seems to have long been more or less 
of a mystery in connexion with this subject, per- 
haps it may be worth while removing it.* There 
is a monument to the poet here in St. Mary’s 
Church (not churchyard) ; but this is only a ceno- 
taph, although not so stated in the inseription. It 
contains a very exaggerated panegyric of him in 
fourteen verses (not however a sonnet), which is 
anything but lucid in its grammar, and therefore 
I will not transcribe it. In it he is called the 
“Great high priest of all the Nine;” which is 
rather an unfortunate expression applied to 
Churchill,—for he was a clergyman, and gave up 
his gown, and became a most decided layman ; and 
as such went on a visit to the celebrated Wilkes, 
then living in retirement at Boulogne, where he 
died. His remains were brought over and in- 
terred, not in St. Mary's, but St. Martin's church- 
= a small deserted cemetery in an obscure 
ane behind the market. By climbing over a 
wall at the back of St. Martin's Academy, I found 
the real tomb, with this inscription : 

« 1764, 
Here lie the remains of the celebrated 
* Life to the last enjoy’d, here 
Churchill lies.’ (Candidate. 
The enjoyment to the last would have been 
perhaps quite marred, but for the firmness of 


[* See “N. & Q,” Vol. ix., pp. 123. 284. 334.) 


Wilkes, who sternly resisted the endeavours of 
some French Roman Catholic priests to get accey 
to him in his latter hours, with a view to his con. 
version. A still more celebrated poet also died 
Boulogne, but his remains are deposited in Weg. 
minster Abbey. 

Churchill, though not having that honour, has 
an honour which perhaps no other poet ever had, 
of having two monuments in the same town, and 
that too a town with which he had no connexion, 
not even the accidental one of death. As I find 
none of these particulars in the Dover Guide, nor 
even in the quarto history of the town, I haye 
ventured to send them to “N. & Q.,.” as no 
unworthy of a humble corner. 

CuaRLEs DE LA 

Lord Warden Hotel, Dover. 


THE ENGLISH TURCOPOLIER OF THE ORDER OF 
ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM, 


The statutes of the Order clearly show, that in 
the twelfth century the military force was com 
— of three ranks; as Raymond du Puis, the 

Master of the sacred hospital of St. John of 

Jerusalem, a.p. 1121, had carefully enrolled them. 
In the first station were placed those of noble birth, 
who, by the laws of chivalry, were allowed to fight 
on horseback ; in the second, those who were free 
by birth, and fought on foot; and lastly, the 
— brothers, whose duties were told by their 
| titles. 
Nine years after this arrangement had been 
| made in the hospital, Pope Innocent II. addressed 
| a bull to the archbishops, bishops, and clergy of 
the universal church, asking their assistance fr 
| the Order of St. John in the present maintenance 
and future support of a body of foot-soldiers and 
cavalry, which had been raised for the protection 
of the pilgrims when going to, or returning from, 
the holy places of their devotion.* This request 
| of the Roman Pontiff met with a ready respons, 
and the Hospitallers soon became a powerful ad 
military body, equally as ready to pray or fight, 
their duty might call them. ‘ 

The great hatred entertained by Almaric, the 
King of Jerusalem, towards the Arabs and Sa 
| cens, and his hope to obtain possession of Egyph 
induced him, a.p. 1168, to declare war agais 
Atabek Noureddin Zenghi, the ruler of thi 
kingdom. : 

Gilbert D’ Assalit, the master of the Hospitallers 
a native of Tyre, and a man of undoubted bravery, 
greatly encouraged the king, and prom! 
assistance with five hundred soldiers, and as maty 
Turcopoliers ; only asking, in return for the e& 


pense which he might incur, the entire control 


* Addison's History of the Templars, p. 63. 
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the city of Belbeis, and a right to collect annually 
from the neighbouring country a hundred thou- 
sod “ Bisanzii.”* The result of this Christian 
expedition is well known. Belbeis, after being 

ured and sacked, and its inhabitants, men, 


women, and children, cruelly slain, was passed | 
over to D’Assalit, who within a year was driven | 


out, and on his return to Jerusalem deposed by 
the Order for bringing it in debt to the amount of 
100,000 pieces of gold.f His ill fortune pursued 


him to his death. After remaining in Palestine | 
until 1183, without recovering his influence or 


dignity, he perished on September 19 of that year, 
when crossing the Channel from Dieppe to Eng- 


Without entering more at length on the history 
of that period, I shall now come to the object I 


have in writing this note, by asking who were the | 


Turcopoliers thus recorded as having accompanied 
D'Assalit in this expedition to Egypt? Gregory 
the monk terms them men of arms who were first 


known in the service of the Greek emperors, and | 


employed as light infantry to protect their royal 
ns and families from the insults and oy 
of the Arabs and Saracens, Syrians, Turks, 
Musselmen, and assassins, by whom they were 
surrounded ; and adds that, as the Kings of Jeru- 
salem and the masters of the Hospitallers were 
similarly situated, the latter enrolled them under 
their standards for a similar purpose.§ Guibert 
the abbot has recorded that they were men who 
transported boats over the mountains, and bravely 
fought in them when occasion required. Anna 
Comnena terms the Turcopoliers light infantry, 
who served as a body-guard to the reigning power 
to protect merchants when travelling through the 
country, or to act as a police for the defence of 
cities and their inhabitants.|| William, Archbishop 
of Tyre, a good authority, has stated that they 
were light cavalry ; in which opinion he is sus- 
tained by Addison, in his History of the Templars, 
who has written — 
“That the Turcopilar was the commander of a body of 
light horse, composed of natives of Syria and Palestine, 
the offspring frequently of Turkish mothers and Christian 
brought up in the religion of Christ, and retained in 
the pay of the Order.” And adds “that they were lightly 
armed, clothed in the Asiatic style; and being inured to 
the climate, well acquainted with the country, and with 
the Musselman mode of warfare, they were found ex- 
tremely serviceable as light cavalry and skirmishers, and 
consequently always attached to the war battalions.” 
Castelli inclines to the belief, that the Turco- 
were light cavalry ; and to establish the high 
character of the Turcopolier, refers to Roman 
ry. He remarks that Justius Lipsius was a 


* Castelli’s Turcopoliere, p. 7. 
Vertot and Addison. 
Boisgelin’s History of the Order, p. xvi. 
. § Ex Histor. Belli Sacri. 
Gesta Dei per Francos, lib. iii. cap. 8. 


-commander of light horse; and Fabius Celerius, 

while enjoying this rank, held a dignity which in 
| @ military point of view was second only to that 
of the king. 

Boisgelin*, who was a Maltese knight, without 
going into the subject, simply remarks, or, in other 
words, appears closely to have followed Padre 
| Paulif, in his Diplomatic Code, where he states — 


| © That a Turcopolier was the concentual bailiff of the 
| venerable language of England, and took his title from 
being the commander of the Turcopoles; a sort of light 
horse, mentioned in the history of the wars carried on by 
the Christians in Palestine.” 

; In this opinion they are sustained by the MS. 
records of the Order, wherein we find them fre- 
quently recorded as light cavalry, and as having 
been employed in the service of the Order almost 
from its first foundation. 

Raymond, Roger Ovvideno, Villardin, the 

Count Pontiere, and Osman, have written that the 
, children of Turkish fathers and Christian mothers 
were called Turcopoles; and that they were an 
impious and infamous race.{ Du Cange makes 
known in his Glossary, that Turcopolier comes 
from ovdos, which, in Greek, is a child; and 
toupxérovaa is therefore the child of a Turk: and 
Nicephorus has given the same definition. The 
learned Brucardo differs again, by saying that 
Turcopolier means only “ Turcas pellere,” or “ ex- 
pellere ;” and the Maltese historians, Abela and 
Ciantar, looking only to the high dignity which 
the Turcopolier held in the Order, have most 
willingly come to the same conclusion. James 
states, in his Military Dictionary, 
“ That as pilier, in French, signifies a buttress, we may 
not strain the interpretation when we say Turco pilier, 
a buttress against the Turks; in which light the Order 
of Malta was originally considered,” 


My learned Maltese friend, Dr. Vella, who may 
be considered a good authority in all doubtful mat- 
ters relating to the history of the Hospitallers, has 
suggested, that as the title of “ Pilier” was given 
to the head of each language in the convent, Tur- 
copolier might express the chief of the mixed race 
in its service, to which we have already referred. 

In the face of so many conflicting statements 
and contradictory authorities, it is difficult now to 
decide who the Turcopoles really were, or what 
their duties may have been when the Order of 
St. John was first established. 

Spelmano has laboured to prove that the Tur- 
copoliers were only interpreters to the Order ; 
and Pauli has written, that they were natives of 
Greece and Palestine, who, being unable to speak 
any of the western languages, were of little or no 
service until the Grand Master nominated one of 


* Boisgelin’s Ancient and Modern Malta, vol. i. p. ix. 
+ Pauli’s Code. 
Castelli’s Zurcopoliere, p. 10. 
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his knights, a clever linguist, to be their com- 
mander. In a diploma of the Hospitallers under | 
date of 1180, we observe for the first time that | 
twelve Turcopoles are expressly named after the | 
priests and military knights; and it is from this | 
classification Mabillon and Maurini have written, | 
in their diplomatic works, that this was their 
respective rank. Having referred to the ancient 
manuscript records of the Order now existing, we 
find that a general chapter, held by the Grand 
Master, Alphonso of Portugal, in 1205, a Tur- 
copole is thus mentioned ; that when the Grand 
Master rode out he should be attended by four 
horsemen, a serving brother with two, as also a 
clerk, steward, and one ‘T'urcopole or more, as might 
be required. Then again, in a diploma of 1247 
are to be seen the signatures of the marshal, the 
rior of the church, of the Castellans of Crato and 
the treasurer, standard-bearer of several 
grand crosses, and simple brethren; and among 
the last comes the name of Peter de Sardines, 
Turcopolier of the Order. A question has there- 
fore arisen, among different writers, if, at this 
early period, public records were signe l according 
to the official rank of those who aflixed their 
signatures. If such were the case, the above 
docuinent would prove, without a doubt, that a 
Turcopolier did not enjoy a high dignity, he 
following those who were only simple knights. 
But after looking at a copy of the original docu- 
ment published in Padre Pauli’s Diplomatic Code, 
we are by no means satisfied that any regular 
order was observed in 1247, when public acts 
were legalised by the signatures of those who were 
present at the time the same were decreed. The 
argument adduced by Maurini, to show that the 
Turcopolier held no important rank from signing 
below so many other Hospitallers, cannot be sus- 
tained ; as, in this very document, to which he 
refers for the purpose of maintaining his state- 
ment, the name of a simple brother, who held no 
office, is placed before that of the Grand Prior of 
the principal church, whose high rank, and pre- 
eminence after the Grand Master and bishop, has 
always been acknowledged. 

It is very possible that the knights of noble 
birth took precedence of each other according to 
their dates of nobility, as also of those who were 
of plebeian origin; and in this way can only be 
explained their inattention to local rank, when 
called upon in the general chapters to legalise 
their common concentual laws. 

Not wishing to occupy more space in “ N. & Q.,” 
I would simply remark, that for the above his- 
torical references I am in a measure indebted to 
a publication which appeared at Palermo in 1788, 
bearing the following title: Memorie Storiche su 
la Dignita, e la Preminenze del Turcopoliere, 
¢- &c., by Fra Vincenzo Castelli, who was a 
night of Malta. Since referring to this work, I 


have seen a French manuscript in the Recor 
Office, which evidently appears to be the origing 
of Castelli’s publication, and taken withont the 


least acknowledgment. And now, in closing this 
5 
Note, I would only add, that I shall be mad 
obliged to any of your correspondents who eg 
furnish me with more certain information res 
ing the Turcopoles, and their commander th 
Turcopolier, or Turcopilier, as some writers have 
recorded it. [am also desirous of knowing at what 
precise period, and for what reason, it became 4 
dignity solely attached to the English tongue of 
the Order of St. John of Jerusalem. 
Malta. 


NICHOLAS, EMPEROR OF RUSSIA, AND THE LATs 
KING OF PRUSSIA. 


It has been said in a work of some authori 
(Die Gegenwart, Band 2, Leipzig, 1849), that the 
late King of Prussia, who was strongly attached 
to the Evangelical Reformed Church, would very 
probably never have given his consent to the 
marriage of his daughter with a Russian prince, 
if he had not entertained the idea of the possi- 
bility of that prince ascending the Russian throne 
at some future day. Before the marriage could 
take place, it was necessary that the princes 
should become a member of the Greek Church. 
It is hinted that a plan was at the time concerted, 
according to which Nicholas was to ascend the 
throne instead of his elder brother Constantine; 
although the writer in Die Gegenwart says, there 
is no existing evidence to prove that any actual 
preparations were made for carrying out such 4 
project before the year 1823. It is however 
remarkable, that this plan, which was intended to 
be kept the profoundest secret in the family until 
the moment of its accomplishment, was allowed to 
give some early evidence of its parentage by the 
announcement, in a genealogical almanac pub 
lished at Frankfort on the Oder, in the autumn of 
1824, that the Grand Duke Nicholas was the 
“successor to the crown.” The almanac wis 
published under the Prussian censorship. 
Emperor Alexander died at Taganrog in 1825. 

The writer in Die Gegenwart goes on to Sif, 
that the idea of Nicholas being the best fitted 
among the Russian princes to succeed his brother, 
in the event of his death, was no doubt strength- 
ened, if existing at a previous period, in the minds 
of Alexander and Frederick William, during thet 
visit to France, by their observing the spirit and 
views developed among the Russian troops— 
support of the Imperial throne from their inter 
course with the French —a spirit which, under 
the anticipated despotic rule of Constantine, might 
lead to the overthrow of the state ; but that the 
more outwardly conciliatory, although in reality 
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far stronger measures of Nicholas, would confirm 
sod uphold it. The writer concludes by saying | 
that — 

«Jf Nicholas had governed in the manner intended by 

Alexander at the commencement of his reign, the reforms 

contemplated in Europe would have been already ter- 

minated without a revolution. Who shall write the in- 

geription on the grave of the Czar Nicholas L, the son of 


J. Macray. | 
Oxford. 


HOSPITAL OF ST. CROSS. 
(Vol. x., p. 183.) 


(iE INSECURITY OF HUMAN INSTITUTIONS FROM PER- 
VEXSION (EVEN WHEN FOUNDED ON THE BASIS OF 
RELIGION AND FOR THE BEST OF PURPOSES), IN THE 
ABSENCE OF THE WATCHFUL GUARDIANSHIP OF THE 
PRESS. 

As before noticed, the Hospital of St. Cross was 
refounded by Henry de Blois, Bishop of Win- 
chester, and brother of King Stephen ; so firmly 
as he hoped that it should not be shaken by any 
lapse of time, and where the sick poor in Christ 
might be decently supported and enabled to 
humbly and devoutly serve God. 

In his charter, the bishop continues : 

“We farther enjoin you compassionately to impart 
other assistance according to the means of the house to 
the needy of every description. . . . And if any person 
hereafter shall take upon himself to appropriate or di- 
minish the rents, or to disturb or deteriorate the statutes 
and customs of the house let him incur the 
anger of Almighty Gon, and of the Bishop of Winchester, 
and all good men, unless he shall study to amend his 
faults by fitting satisfaction. But to you and your suc- 
cessors, while you preserve our constitutions without 
breach, may there be peace and mercy from the Lord 
Jesus Christ.” 


This was written about 1157. 

Six hundred and ninety-six years afterwards, 
the vicissitudes which had befallen this hospital, 
and the many irregularities which had crept into 
its management, were brought under the notice of 
the Court of Chancery for reformation. On that 
eeceasion Sir John Romilly, the Master of the 

feelingly remarked : 


“The records of the events attending this charity are 
interesting as displaying the natural tendency to decay 
and perversion which affects all institutions of this de- 
scription, but more strikingly in the present case than in 
most of those which J can call to mind. In 1372, 
two hundred years after the charity was established, the 
master endeavoured to convert it to his own use, and failed. 

1576, two hundred years later, the master again at- 
tempted the same course, and was defeated by the statute 
18th Eliz. One hundred and twenty years afterwards 
the master again attempted the same course with greater 
Success than had attended the previous attempts, and 
mucceeded in diverting the charity from its legitimate 
Purposes for one hundred and fifty years. 

“Ishall endeavour to make a decree which shall plainly, 

not more plainly than has been done, state the 


things happen or be permitted ? 
is, partly from wickedness, but chiefly from 
ignorance ; there were no “N. & Q.” in those 
days. 
thousand could read. The bishop's registrar was 


charitable nature of the foundation; but looking at the 
pertinacious attempts so often repeated, and apparently 
with increasing success, I cannot but foresee the proba- 
bility that some century or two hence my decree may be 
produced and become the subject of comment also, in the 
endeavour to defeat the attempt by the superintenient of 
this charity to pervert its revenues to his own use.” — 
Law Journal, 1853; “Chancery Cases,” 793—809. 


It might naturally be asked, how could such 
The answer 


In 1157 not one person in a hundred 


_ almost the only one that knew where the charter 


was lodged; and of those that cared about the 
hospital or its welfare, scarcely one possessed the 
means of pursuing an inquiry for information. 


How very few persons of the present enlightened 


times can tell where to search for a bull of Pope 
Clement XL. or the proceedings of a commission 
that sat in 1372, or know the contents of a private 
act of parliament passed in 1575, but never 
printed. Yet all these, and many more important 
documents relating to this valuable charity, are 


preserved ; and if their contents had been printed, 
the grievances complained of by the Master of 


the Rolls would not so frequently have hap- 


ned. 
If future Masters of the Hospital, local his- 
torians, and antiquaries, will consult the columns 


|of “N. & Q.,” they will discover that if the 


original charter is lost, a copy of it is registered 
in the register of John de Stratford, the Bishop of 
Winchester from 1323 to 1333; and in the index 
to the registers of the bishopric, which commence 
about 1200, a reference to “The Charter of 
Foundation of St. Cross” oceurs under the date 
of the same bishop;— that although Dugdale, 
Tanner, Lowth, Milner, and others, have given 
able descriptions of the hospital, which can be 
readily found in the works of those writers, by 
far the fullest and best account of the history, 
estates, property, charter, and mismanagement of 
the House of St. Cross, is in the thirty-first 
printed report of the commissioners for inquiring 
concerning charities, and published in 1837, a 
copy of which is lodged in each of the principal 
public libraries in the United Kingdom. 

They will also learn with satisfaction that on 
the 31st July, 1849, the Queen of England as- 
sured the House of Commons, — 

“That her Majesty had given directions that the ne- 

cessary steps should be taken by the Attorney-General te 
place the Hospital of St. Cross on such a footing as ma 
secure the greatest benefit to the public consistent with 
its original design.” 
This assurance was succeeded by an investigation 
in the Court of Chancery, and followed by the 
judgment of the Master of the Rolls in August, 
1853, as before alluded to. 
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The future upholding and preservation of this 
institution, in the intended excellence of the 
founder, therefore demands our instant, earnest, 
and active solicitude. I venture to suggest to 
his Honor the Master of the Rolls, to put in 
operation the best and most effectual auxiliar 
and guard the charity can have, the Press. { 
humbly submit that he should order the act 
18 Elizabeth, the report of the commissioners, 
his own judgment and decree, to be printed in a 
cheap and convenient pocket size, 12mo. or 8vo., 
for easy reference, and copies placed in the ca- 
thedral and college libraries, in the Guildhall, and 
in all the parish churches of Winchester. Copies 
should be supplied also to the clerks of the peace 
for the counties of Hants, Wilts, Surrey, and 
Sussex ; to the libraries of the cathedral churches 
of Salisbury and Chichester, and to the town-halls 
of those places, and of Southampton, Romsey, 
Andover, and Portsmouth; one given to every 
brother on his admission, and one sent to each of 
the public libraries in the kingdom ; — that the 
requirements of the Charitable Trusts Act should 
be insisted on, and the annual accounts made up 
and published in the local newspapers, and in 
some of the metropolitan journals. 

The expense to the hospital for printing would 
be a mere trifle out of an income of near 16,0001. 
a year, reported to be the annual value of the 
estates and tithes belonging to it; the great good 
to be produced by the publicity will be to give 
effect to the decree, and by the y Boe of exposure 
prevent a recurrence of, and put an end to, the 
system of mismanagement hitherto so frequently 
and loudly complained of. The charity may then 
be safely left to the watchful vigilance of the 
public and the press. And in the 320th volume 
of “N. & Q.,” p. 4503., the readers will be con- 
gratulated that the apprehensions of the Master 
of the Rolls in 1853, as to the anticipated per- 
versions and violations of the trust, had not been 
realised, and that all had been, and then was, 
going on prosperously and satisfactorily. 

Henry Epwarps. 


PURITAN SIMILES. 


I crave space for the following choice ideas, 
culled from sermons and treatises of the Common- 
wealth Puritans, none of which occur in Cawdrey’s 
Treasure House. I jot them down with a simple 
reference : 


1, “Indeed there is an ignorance that is no better than 
a dancing-roome for the satyre.”—Sydenham’s Serm., 
1637, p. 198. 

2. “Our Church is full crammed with Pastours, our 
Pastours with the Worde, and our Congregations with 
both, and our Parloures sometimes with all three.” — Ibid., 


223. 
P 5. “That hande is vnshapen and little better than 


monstrous, where all the fingers are the same length”. 
Ibid., p. 295. (Touching the Degrees of Church Ministry, 

4. “ Between a toad under a sill, and the sunne nk 
firmament.” — Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, 1649, p. 270. 

5. “ When God will, he takes up whom He will am 
the wicked and trusseth him up so or s6, quarters him, 
and hangs up his quarters; setts him up as a mark, anf 
shoots him clean thorow.”— Lockyer’s England Watched 
1646, p. 308. 

6. “ Malice should be looked on as an implacable thing, 
and the men in whose breasts it is, as fire shovels fetchej 
from Hell.” — bid., p. 402. 

7. “ Vindiction of Conscience ! ah, what a thing ‘tis, 
"tis a granado shot into the house in the night, when all 
are abed and asleep: which awakens, breakes open, tearg 
open windows, doores, eyes, and bowels, and fetches the 
sleeper oute piecemeal.” — Ibid., p. 499. 

8. “As all the beastes tremble when the lion 
soe let all men harken when God teacheth.”— Smith; 
Serm., 1622, p. 311. 

9. “ But if they bee vsed as beautifull baites to couer 4 
barbed hooke, I will there /ay a strawe, and reject them,” 
—Frewen’s Serm., 1612, c. 4. 

10. “ They returned home with the same sinnes they 
carried away; like new moones, they had a new face and 
appearance, but the same spots remained still.” —Stilling. 
fleet’s Serm., 1666, p. 9. 

11. “Hell paved with skulls of children.” — Watson's 
Art of Contentment, 1653, p. 27. 

12. “His house made an habitation for Zim and Jim, 
and every unclean thing.”— Godly Man’s Portion, 1663, 
129. 

Who, or what, were “ Zim and Jim ?” 


13. “ A covenant with them is like a loose collar about 
an ape’s neck, which they can put off and on at pleasure” 
—Calamy’s Serm., p. 27. ; Gibson’s Serm., 1645, p. 22. 

R. C. Wanpe. 

Kidderminster. 

(To be continued.) 


Hlinor Aates. 


A Boscobel Box. — Before me is a snuff-box 
made from the original * Boscobel Oak, which box 
has been in the family of the present possessor for 
many generations. It is a very handsome oval bor, 
massively mounted in silver, and of large siz. 
The outer lid is inlaid with silver, on which i 
engraved a representation of King Charles in the 
oak, The figure of the king is a half-length 
dressed in his usual royal attire, and a 
periwig in place of the short-cropped hair 

asant’s dress which he wore on the occasion 

he loyal engraver has represented the monarch 
to be of such Brobdignagian dimensions, that the 
absence of his legs can only he accounted for oa 
the supposition that they are concealed by the 
trunk of the tree. Nevertheless, the king, like 
Mark Tapley, has resolved “to be jolly under 
creditable circumstances,” and is smiling at his 
personal discomforts. To console him, a wi 
genius appears in the tree; and offers him, w 


* The present oak is only a scion of Charles’s oak. 
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ar to be, on first inspection, three pork pies, 


but which, on closer scrutiny, are discovered to be 
three crowns: the crowns, | presume, of the three | 
kingdoms. Beneath the tree (and of the proper 
relative proportions) are two mounted oo 
with their swords drawn, and their horses gallo 

ing. At the foot of the tree is a scroll, having 


this motto : 


“IpsA JOVI NEMUS.” 

The late Dr. Jones, of Kidderminster, gave 
these versions of the motto : 

Carolus loquitur : — 


This sacred tree of mighty Jove, 
Has been to me a shady grove. 


“Or, 
Jove’s sacred tree, 
Hath shaded me. 
Arbor loquitur : — 
In me behold a mighty grove, 
The sacred royal tree of Jove. 
Or, 


I, sacred to Jove, 
Myself am a grove.” 


Curuzert Bene, B.A. 


Jury.—The legal and original establishment of 
the jury is generally derived from the ayo 
ninth chapter of the Magna Charta, where the 
words “per legale judicium parium suorum vel 
per legem terre” are thought to have reference 
to the goods and persons of all freemen, who are 
not to be deprived of either without the judgment 
of their peers, or the laws of the land. But these 
words greatly resemble those by which Emperor 
Conrad If. had, two centuries previously, gua- 
ranteed to his Italian inferior vassals the per- 
manent possession of their fiefs or benefices. The 
words there used are, “ Nemo beneficium suum 
perdat nisi secundum consuetudinem antecesso- 
rum nostrorum et per judicium parium suorum” 
(LL. Longob., L. 1. Tit. mt. i. 4.). Now, as it is 
well known that throughout the whole of that 

iod the vassals were incessantly struggling for 
independence, and that it was the vassals or barons 
who enforced from King John the Magna Charta, 
it is not improbable that the above words in the 

a Charta may have reference to the irrevo- 
cableness of their granted fiefs rather than any- 
thing else. Dr. MicuELsen. 


Sale of Enemies.— The following extract has 
been taken from the original enrolment appearing 
upon the Memoranda Roll of the Irish Exchequer 
(20 Hen. VI., membrane 9 dorso). 

“Henry, &c., to all to whom, &c. Know ye that for 
twenty shillings, which John Fitz Henry, of Dublin, has 

to us at the receipt of our Exchequer of Ireland, we 
granted and sold to the same John, Neyll Odurnyn, 
our Irish enemy, together with the redemption of the 
aforesaid Neyll, who was taken by Sir John Dartas, 
Knight, and was put in the custody of our Castle of 


Dublin by the said John, there to remain for his redemp- 
tion, to be therein made to the said John Dartas, being 
our debtor, for the which debts all the goods and chattels 
of the aforesaid John Dartas, for the debts and accounts 
in which he is bound to us at our Exchequer of Ireland, 
are taken and seized by the Barons of our Exchequer 
aforesaid into our hand, &c.; to have and to hold to the 
said John Fitz Henry and his assigns the said Neyll as is 
aforesaid, in exoneration of the debts and accounts of the 
aforesaid John Dartas, without anything to be rendered 
or paid to us, &c., beyond the said twenty shillings. 
Dated 8th May, 20 Henry VI.” 

The foregoing grant is followed by the enrol- 
ment of a memorandum, that on the same day on 
which the grant was made the barons of the Ex- 
chequer directed Hugh Gallyan, the deputy of 
Giles Thorndon, Esq., the constable of Dublin 
Castle, to deliver the said Neyll Odurnyn to Mr. 
Fitz Henry, and that on the said 8th day of May 
he was delivered to him, in compliance with that 
direction. 

At this time, when difficulties appear to have 
arisen as to the proper mode of disposing of the 
Queen's enemies captured during the present war, 
the foregoing precedent might be taken into con- 
sideration. For my own part, however, I may be 
permitted to observe, that I trust the British 
public, in whatever course they may adopt, will 
continue to bear in mind the divine command to 
“love your enemies.” J.F. F. 

Dublin. 


Signs of Storm.— Among the many true or 
supposed indications of weather changes, the lunar 
phenomenon sometimes observed of a double ap- 
pearance was regarded as a sign of approaching 
storm. Thus speaks and is answered Sir Patrick 
Spence, in the old ballad : 


“ Mak’ haste, mak’ haste, my merrie men all, 
Our gude ship sails the morn; 
Oh, say not so, my master dear, 
For I fear a deadly storm. 
“ Late, late yestreen I saw the new moon 
With the old moon in her arm, 
And I fear, I fear, my master dear, 
That we may come to harm.” 


This appearance is also beautifully described by 


Shelley : 
“Like the young moon, 
When on the sunlit limits of the night 
Her white shell trembles amid crimson air, 
And whilst the sleeping tempest gathers might, 
Doth, as the herald of its coming, bear 
The ghost of its dead mother, whose dim form 
Bends in dark ether from her infant’s chair.” 
And in a ballad by Longfellow is the following : 
“Then up and spake an old sailor, 
Had sail’d the Spanish Main, 
*I pray thee, put into yonder port, 
For I fear a hurricane. 
“Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see ’— 
The skipper he blew a whiff from bis pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laugh’d he.” 
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If you think the above worthy, perhaps you 
may find a nook for it in “ N. & Q.” 
J. Jun. 
Dublin. 


Queen Anne's Farthing.—I may perhaps be 
allowed to store in “N. & Q.” the substance of a 
letter on this subject from Mr. H. G, Fothergile, 
Rector, I presume, of Belton, to the Jlustrated 
London News of Oct. 7. That gentleman states 
that three only were struck from the original die, 
on account of a flaw being discovered near the 
bridge of the nose in the figure. One of these, he 
adds, is at present in the possession of Major 
Fothergile, the other two being in the British | 
Museum. P. J. F. Ganrittoy. 


National Character illustrated by Proverbs. — As 
English and French fleets and armies are now 
paired, it may be permitted to send out a pair of 
proverbs, one of each nation, to raise the laugh 
against both : 

English. “ Civility costs nothing.” 

French. “On attrape plus de mouches avec du miel 
qu’avec du vinaigre.” 

The Englishman, in three words, half tells you he 
wants something for nothing. The Frenchman, in 
twelve, tells you he means to take you in. Russ. 


Biographical Error.—Geo. Abbott the Puritan, | 
author of the Paraphrase on the Books of Job and | 
Psalms, is described in Aikin’s, Watkins’s, Maun- | 
der’s, and other biographical dictionaries, as the | 
son of Sir Maurice Abbott, Knt., Lord Mayor of | 
London, and brother to the archbishop ; whereas, 
after much research, I cannot discover that the | 
said Geo. Abbott was in any manner related to 
the archbishop’s family, but was either the son or | 
— of a Sir Thos, Abbott, Knt., of Easington, | 

orkshire, who intermarried with the ancient 
family of Pickering. (See Proceedings in Chan- | 
cery, temp. Elizabeth.) 

There is an interesting account in Dugdale’s | 

Warwickshire of the above Geo. Abbott ; he mar- 
ried a daughter of Col. Purefoy, and bravely 
defended his father-in-law’s manor-house at Calde- 
cote, Warwickshire, against the — 
“ Fierce and furious attack of Prince Rupert and Maurice 
with eighteen troops of horse and dragoners, having only 
eight men, beside his mother and her maids, for his gar- 
rison. Prince Rupert behaved most honourably in the 
matter.” 

He was M. P. during the Long Parliament for 
Tamworth ; he died in 1648, and was buried in 
Caldecote Church, where there is a handsome 
monument to his memory: arms thereon, Abbott, 
the chev. ermine, quartering Pickering. 

The real Geo. Abbott, son of Sir Maurice, was 
of Merton College, Oxford, B.C.L., and was also 
a member of the Long Parliament, but for Guild- 
ford. He married Mary, danghter and co-heiress 


[No. 263, 
to Sir John Windham, and died at Salamancy a 
1645. 

Any information about the above Sir T. my 


Abbott will be acceptable. Joun Tuos. Anpon, 
Darlington. 


Queries. 
PALEARIO'’S TREATISE. 


As I am engaged in reprinting, in perfect fx. 
simile, the Italian edition of Paleario’s treatise o 
The Benefits of Christ, Venet. 1543, together with 
an ancient French version, 1552, and an unedited 
English version, 1548, all of which are contain 
in Cambridge libraries, although Mr. Maca 
imagined that the book was “ as hopelessly lost as 
the second decade of Livy” (Edinb. Rev. Oct 
1840), I may perhaps venture to ask for inform. 
tion on one or two points, respecting which I have 
not obtained that certainty or exactitude which I 
could desire. 

I hope to prove against Ranke that Aonio Py 
leario is the author of the treatise, by a comparison 
of it with the well-known passage in his Oration, 
in his own defence, to the Senators of Sienna, 
which seems to me tolerably conclusive ; although 
I should be very glad to be informed if any other 
ancient evidence, tending to show that he is the 
author, is in existence. (Little stress can be laid 
on his final examination before the inquisitors.) 
There is, however, one very material point about 
which I am a little doubtful, and that is the date 
of the first edition of Paleario, and that of the 
Oration to the Senators; for if it can be shown 
conclusively that the treatise and the oration 
belong to different years, it is certain that Paleario 
is not the author of the treatise: conversely, if it 
can be demonstrated that they belong to the same 
year, there arises a very strong presumption, 
almost amounting to certainty (other considers 
tions being taken into account), that it belongs 
no other person than Paleario. 

Ranke says that “ About the year 1540 a littl 
book, On the Benefits bestowed by Christ, was put 
in circulation.” (Hist. of the Popes, book ii.) If 
any more close approximation can be obtained, I 
should be very glad to be informed of it. The 
copy of the Italian in the library of St. John’s 8 
dated 1543; so is that mentioned by Riederer; 
and [am not aware that there is a spark of ancient 
evidence for an earlier date ; but if it be anterr 
to 1542, Paleario is not the author. 

The Oration of Paleario to the Senators of 
Sienna alludes to the exile of Bernardino Ocbino, 
and is therefore posterior to it; and from the 
manner in which it is alluded to, any one w 
naturally suppose that it had taken place not long 
before. But the date of the flight of Ochino may 
be considered certain, and is to be placed in 154%, 
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bably about the middle of the year; as the 
oer of Claudio Tolomeo, urging him to return, 
js dated Oct. 20, 1542; and his own reply was 


indited during the same year (or, according to | 
another account, in April, 1543). See Schelhorn, | 


Amen. Hist. Eccl., vol.i. p.444. Now Paleario 
says : 
« Ex cujus (Christi) morte quanta commoda alleta sint 
humano generi cum Aoc anno Thuscé scripsissem, objec- 
tum fuit in accusatione.” 


And proceeds to add a syllabus of the con- | 


tents of the book, which accords perfectly with 
the Italian treatise. If, then, as seems to me 


most probable, the Oration and the tract belong to | 


1543, it is almost certain that Paleario wrote the 


latter; or, if they both belong to 1542, as may | 


possibly be the case, the same conclusion will hold 
good: but a discrepancy of only one year will be 
enough to prevent us from assigning the tract to 


Paleario. I will add, that the Oration is scatent | 


with historical allusions; so that a person very 
familiar with the history of those times may pro- 
bably determine the date with absolute certainty. 
Mae Crie ( Hist. of the Ref. in Italy) says that he 
quitted the Siennese “about the year 1543.” These 
“abouts” ruin everything, and are most severely 
to be deprecated whenever they occur in a his- 
torian, if the actual date can be discovered. 
Hallbauer's Life of Paleario may very possibly 
throw some light on the subject. It is prefixed to 
his edition of his Works, 1728; but unfortunately 
I have it not at hand to consult. Many of your 
readers are, I doubt not, more favourably circum- 
stanced. Cuvurcuitt Basineton. 
St. John’s Coll., Camb. 


Minor Queries. 
Temptation and Selfishness. — 


“Never comes temptation in so plausible a form as 
when the resistance to it may be attributed to selfish- 
ess. 


Query, Who is the author of this, and what does 

it mean ? F.S. R. 
Richmond. 

_ Storbating, or Storbanting. — What is the de- 

tivation of this word, applied by the fishermen on 

the southern bank of the Orwell in Suffolk to 

for sprats ? F.C. B. 
Ass. 


Battledoor.— What is the meaning of this | 


word in an account of disbursements by reason of 
the plague, from Cambridge town-book? See 
Amals of Cambridge, by C. H.Cooper, vol. iii. 
F.C. B. 


Bryant Family.—Can any of your correspon- | 


direct me where to find any account of the 


Bryant family? Is there any work of Com- 
moners besides Burke's? What are the arms of 
Bryant (I believe) of Tiverton? —also crest ? 
Burke gives the arms in his Heraldic Dictionary, 
but does not state from whence.* Any informa- 
tion about the family will be thankfully received. 
A Fruenp or tue F amity. 


Bread converted into Stone: an enduring Mi- 
racle.— There was to be found at Leyden two 
centuries ago bread converted into stone by 
“Divine permission,” as a chastisement for the 
brutality of a woman who refused to give a loaf to 
her starving sister. (See Les Délices de la Hol- 
lande, p. 68.) Can any of your readers inform me 
whether this remarkable evidence of a miracle is 
still preserved at Leyden, or give any farther 
particulars of the circumstance that occasioned it ? 
Our author, it would be as well to remark, was a 
devout believer in everything promulgated by the 
Fathers of the Church of Rome, or sanctioned by 
the Pope. Tron. 


Irish Family Names.—Is there any work of 
authority on “the origin and meanings of Irish 
family names?” Iam well aware that some in- 
teresting articles, under the title I have quoted, 
and from the pen of Mr. O'Donovan, appeared in 
the Irish Penny Journal (Dublin, 1841); but the 
subject deserves, I think, a fuller consideration. At 
any rate, the articles might with advantage be 
reprinted —revised (if need be) by the author. 

ABHBA. 


King James Brass Money. — In Simon's Essay 
on Irish Coins (Lond. 1749, and Dublin, 1810, 
with supplement) there is perhaps the best ac- 
count of this extraordinary coinage, so well known 
as associated with “wooden shoes,” &c. Yet a 
strange discrepancy on one point exists between 
the text and the plates at the end of the volume, 
and which, so far as the text goes, is followed by 
the Rev. Rogers Ruding, in his Annals of the 
Coinage, Lond. 1819. Simon says that “some of 
these coins, for every month from June 1689 to 
April 1690 inclusive, are in the hands of the 
curious.” Yet in the engravings there appear a 
shilling and half-crown, both for May, 1690, which 
latter agrees exactly with one of his smaller half- 
crowns in a set which I have. I would be glad to 
know how this contradiction is accounted for, and 
if the fact of the monthly coinage extending to 
May can be confirmed. J. R. G. 

Dublin. 


Customs of the County Clare.—Will Mr. Davies, 
or any other correspondent acuainted with the 
local customs of the county Clare, kindly inform 


r Burke’s Armory contains the following notice : 

“Bryant. Az. on a cross or, a cinquefoil between four 
lozenges Crest, a az. charged with saltire ar.” 
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me whether it is usual there to inter bodies within 

twenty-four hours after death; and if so, under 

what circumstances ? — or is it only in the case of 

fever or other contagious disease ? J.R.G 
Dublin. 


Earthenware Vessels found at Fountains Abbey. 
— When strolling among the ruins of Fountains 
Abbey on the 28th of January last, a time when 
workmen were engaged in removing the earth and 
stones from the floor, that had been accumulating 
from the period of its desecration, I was shown by 
the man who had found it, a brown jug of earthen- 
ware buried inithe stone basement of the now de- 
stroyed choir screen. The jug was discovered by 
the top being crushed with the wheel of a cart 
used to remove the soil. When found, and when 
I saw it, it contained a considerable quantity of a 
dark substance like burned wood. 

It seems from a paper in the [lustrated News 
for June 17, that — 

“ At a recent meeting of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, the Earl de Grey president in the chair, his 
lordship exhibited several casts and original objects 
brought from Fountains Abbey. There was also an in- 
teresting discussion on the probable use of some earthen- 
ware jars, imbedded in the base of a screen in the nave. 
These jars were laid in mortar on their sides, and then 
surrounded with the solid stonework, the necks pro- 
truding from the wall like cannons from the side of a 
ship. Their probable use has been the subject of much 
conjecture.” 

One conjecture is, that these jars have been 
used to burn incense in; but this is very unlikely, 
as when the stalls were standing their mouths must 
have been hidden. Can any reader of “N. & 
Q.” explain their use? It may probably be il- 
lustrated by some medieval writer on the services 
of the Catholic Church, alike unread by your cor- 
respondent and the Members of the Institute of 
British Architects. Epwarp Peacock. 

Bottesford Moors. 


Arms of De Montfort.— Near the small fishing 
village of Dinar, at the entrance of the river 
Rance, opposite the towns of St. Malo and St. 
Servan, are the ruins of a religious house com- 
monly called Le Prieuré. It was formerly called 
LI’ Hopital Bechet, and was founded in 1324, and 
dedicated to St. Philip and St. James by Olivier 
and Geffroy de Montfort, who gave it to Mathurin 
monks, otherwise called fréres de la Mercy, in 
memory of their having been rescued from the 
hands of the infidels by monks of this order. Some 
five-and-twenty years ago, the tombs and effigies 
of the founders were still to be seen in the ruined 
chapel, then used as a pen for cattle; and if any 
care has been taken to preserve them, they may 
be still in existence. They are represented in the 
armour of the period, chain mail with surcoats : 
one bears on his shield the arms of one of the 


families of De Montfort of Brittany (Argent, “j), 
croix de gueules givrée d'or”); the other bear 
a lion rampant, double tailed, surmounted by 4 
cross “ ancrée et givrée.” De Montfort, Earl of 
Leicester temp. King John, bore: Gules, a lion 
rampant, “ queue fourchée,” argent. The pecy. 
liarity of the combination of the two charges on 
the same shield struck me as worthy of notice 
Can any of your heraldic correspondents inform 
me if instances of such combinations are common? 

Epear 

Guernsey. 


Cannon-ball Effects. — At a court-martial held 
at the Cape of Good Hope in 1806, on an officer 
charged with cowardly prostrating himself on the 
ground, with the view of avoiding the enemy's fire 
at Blueberg, Captains Watson and Clawson, both 
of the Royal Artillery, affirmed, that they had 
each heard of distinct instances where soldiers 
were bruised, and rendered incapable of doi 
duty, by the mere concussion of a pol 
and that without their being at all struck by it. 

Can any of your correspondents substantiate 
the verity of this, by particularising the instances 
referred to, or by proving that it was actually the 
air-current caused by the passage of the ball (not 
the heat of the climate, or any other extraneous 
agency) which disabled these men? Or will 
some of your more scientific correspondents 
nn any general rule, as to the effect likely to 

e produced by such a concussion ? 
Dantex Forsrta. 

Edinburgh. 


St. Peter's at Rome.—Can you point out tome 
any architectural work in which is described the 
difference between the plan of St. Peter's at Rome 
as it now stands, and the original plan of the 
great Michael Angelo? One of the sketches seen 
over a doorway in the Vatican library suggests 
these obvious remarks: — 1. The per 
Michael Angelo would have been placed within s 
large colonnaded square, instead of standing at 
the end of the two carved colonnades of Bernini. 
2. Instead of windows (often the perplexity of 
modern architects, and the deformity of modern 
architecture), there would have been, in many 
places, sculpture in niches producing a far more 
noble and religious effect. 3. The Greek (instead 
of the Latin) cross being adopted, the dome, now 
concealed by the fagade, would have been visible 
from the front of the building. Nothing is more 
fatal than to meddle with the original designs of 
genius. Ww. Ewast. 


Captain Upton.—A Captain Upton was at the 
defence of Gibraltar, under General Elliott. Re 
quired, an account of his military services, birth- 
place, wife's and mother’s christian and maiden- 
names ; a general account of his family connexions 
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not being undesirable. Query also, whether related 
to Captain Upton, the reported constructor of the 
more important defences of Sebastopol ? 

In my possession is a memorial from Lieut. 
John Upton to the Secretary at War, 1790, stat- 
ing that he had assisted in raising the 72nd, or 
Royal Manchester Volunteers, and had served in 
that corps at Gibraltar; but had subsequently 
been reduced to half-pay, and concludes by re- 
questing to be put on active service. Reference 
js made to Lord Heathfield and Sir Robert Boyd, 
the former of whom certifies by signature as 
follows : 

“The Memorialist did serve during the siege at Gi- 
braltar, and always discharged his duty as became a faith- 
fal officer. HEATHFIELD. 

“Turnham Green, 18th May, 1790.” 


The Upton I inquire about is said to have been 
in the Engineers, and his wife to have written a 
poem on the subject of the siege. Furvus. 

Plumstead Common. 


Furnace Cinders. —In No. 1404. p. 1150. of 
The Atheneum appeared the following paragraph : 


“A new Use for Furnace Cinders. — A useful invention, 
for which we are indebted to a Dr. W. H. Smith, of Phi- 
ladelphia, has lately been the subject of experiments 
made at Merthyr Tydvil, under the authority of Lady 
Charlotte Guest and other proprietors of iron works. Dr. 
Smith professes to produce from the scori@ cast aside from 
the blast-furnaces a variety of articles of daily use, such 
as square tiles, paving-flags, and bottles, the last of which 
are much stronger, and the annealment more complete 
than in the common glass bottles, from which in appear- 
ance they are scarcely to be distinguished. The scorie 
are thrown into a mould before they have time to cool. 
If it should turn out to be possible to put the furnace 
cinders to such uses, the invention will be of great im- 
portance to all proprietors of blast-furnaces.” 


Now, in Cooke’s Topographical Library, “ Here- 
fordshire,” p. 119., I stumbled on the following 
passage : 


“ About two miles to the east of Goodrich are the iron 
works of Bishop’s-Wood furnace, and some powerful en- 
gines for stamping the ancient scoria, &c. to powder, which 
is manufactured here to considerable advantage.” 

Not to trouble you farther with more passages, 
I will just add, that Mr. Thos. Wright, in his 
Wanderings of an Antiquary, p.11., makes men- 
tion of the same thing, and adds, — 

_ “And this powder is carried down to Bristol, where it 
is used for making coarse glass bottles.” 

_What I wish to know is, if there really is any 
difference, and if there be, is it that in the one 
case the scorie are first reduced to powder, and 
in the other are thrown into a mould before the 
have time to cool ? T. E. N. 


Erasmus's “ Adagia.” —In what does the small 
edition of Erasmus's Adagia, published by Elze- 
vir, 1650, differ from the editio princeps in folio ? 

H. E. W. 


Bruce. — Not having access to any extensive 
library, I should feel obliged to any of your 
genealogical correspondents to give me inform- 
ation respecting the Hon. Robert Bruce, one of 
the sons of the first Earl of Ailesbury, of whom 
all I know is, that he was elected M. p. for Marl- 
borough in 1702 and 1710; for Great Bedwin in 
1722; and that he died in May, 1729, aged sixty- 
two. Also respecting his brother, the Hon. James 
Bruce, who was elected M. P. for Great Bedwin 
in 1702, and for Marlborough in 1708. He was 
living in 1716. Were they married? Had they 
issue? When did James die, and where was he 
buried? Who was the Rev. George Bruce, 
“frater germanus ” of Alexander, Earl of Kincar- 
dine? He died May 27, 1723, aged eighty-one. 

PaTonce, 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Chaucer's Parish Priest. —It is hinted in the 
Westminster Review for July last, that this de- 
lineation in the Canterbury Tales “has been sur- 
mised to have been sketched from Wiclif in his 
later days.” What are the grounds, if any, for 
such a surmise ? 


[ This is merely conjectural, probably from the fact that 
when Wiclif was warden of Canterbury College, Oxford, 
he is said to have had under his tuition, or at least as a 
student in that house, Geoffrey Chaucer. Hence the editor 
of The Persone of a Toun, published in 1841, has added 
the following note toa paraphrase of the lines — 


“ Wide was his parish, and houses fer asonder, 
But he ne left nought for no rain ne thonder.” 


“ Though Lutterworth lies north, no doubt Chaucer drew 
his friend Wickliff herein.” And Le Bas, in his Life 4 
Wiclif, p. 211., speaking of the Reformer as a pari 
priest, says, “It may with propriety be mentioned here, 
that the faithfulness, the zeal, and the spirit of charity, 
with which all the duties of a parochial minister were 
discharged by Wiclif, have given occasion to the conjec- 
ture, that he may have been the real original of Chaucer’s 
celebrated picture of the Village Priest.” 


Decalogue in Churches. — When, and by whom, 
were the Lord’s Prayer, Creed, and Command- 
ments first introduced authoritatively into our 
churches? And if this was done after the Re- 
formation, on what grounds is it now considered 
correct to paint them in Saxon, Lombardic, fall, 
black-letter, and other very far pre-Reformation 
characters ? 

[By the Canons published at the commencement of the 
reign of James I., 1603, it was ordered “that the Ten 
Commandments be set up on the east end of every church 
and chapel, where the people may best see and read the 
same, and other chosen sentences written upon the walls 
of the said churches and chapels, in places convenient.” 
(Canon Ixxxii.) Their being painted in medieval cha- 
racters is simply a matter of taste, exhibiting the biblio- 
maniacal propensities and devotion of our churchwardens 
and architects to the Roxburgh Club and “black letter.”] 
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Herbert's Poems. — Can you inform me which 
is the first edition of Herbert's Poems, that printed 
at Cambridge without date, or the one with the 
date of 1633 on the title-page? The former one 
was recently sold at Sotheby's, in rich old morocco 
binding, for 19/. 17s. 6d. ; the latter is in my pos- 
session. BRAT. 

Islington. 


[We have before us a Cambridge edition of 1633, with 
the words “Second Edition” printed on the title-page. 
The imprint is as follows: “Printed by 7. Buck and R. 
Daniel, printers to the Universitie of Cambridge, 1638. 

And are to be sold by Fr. Green.” This seems to be 

e edition noticed by Dibdin in his Library Companion, 

. 702. He says, “The second and best edition of Her- 

rt’s Poems appeared in 1633, in a slender duodecimo 
volume. I have seen more than one beautiful copy of 
this pious volume, which has brought as much as 4/. 4s., 
in a delicately-ruled and thickly-gilt ornamented condi- 
tion; and in some such condition there is good reason to 
believe that Charles I. possessed it. Indeed his own copy 
of it, in blue morocco, with rich gold tooling, was once, I 
learn, in the library of Tom Martin of Palgrave.” 


* Phi ia Sacra.” —I have in my possession 
a folio volume called Philologia Sacra, or the 
Tropes and Figures of Scripture. It was pub- 
lished in London in 1681. The author's initials 
are B. K. Can any of your readers give me some 
information with regard to the writer of this book, 
or tell me whether it is scarce, as I have not, to 
the best of my memory, met with another copy of 
it elsewhere ? T. W. D. Brooks, NLA. 


Ned correspondent seems to possess only the first book 
of Benjamin Reach’s celebrated work, TPOTIOAOTTA, or a 
Key to open Scripture Metaphors, 2 vols. fol., 1681-2; re- 
rinted in 1 vol., 1779. It consists of four books. Book I. 
hilologia Sacra, or the Tropes and Figures of Scripture. 
This book has been attributed to Thomas Delaune. II. 
III. Metaphors and Similes. IV. Tropes and Figures. 
The last three are by Keach. The work is now scarce; 
the first edition was marked in Ogle’s Catalogue, 1814, at 
81 8s., and we have seen the second edition marked at 
22 16s. Benjamin Keach was a Baptist minister, who 
s to have suffered for his principles; born 1640, 
died 1704; and was of considerable note among his bre- 
thren. His quaint phraseology sometimes provokes a 
smile. In one place he says that “the Deity is not dis- 
pleased with those who look asquint at him ;” and in an- 
other, that “our blessed Saviour, although a Physician, 
was so disinterested that he never took a penny of all 
those he cured.” } 


Curran a Preacher.—In p. xvi. of the Me- 
moir prefixed to Davis's edition of The Speeches 
of the Right Honourable John Philpot Curran 
oo London, 1847), I have lately met with the 
ollowing paragraph : 

“ Being designed for the Church he studied divinity. 
. - In his time he wrote two sermons. [One was written 
for his friend, Mr. Stack, to preach before the judges of 
assize at Cork. ] The other was preached in College chapel 
as a punishment, and in it he gloriously mimicked the 
censor, Dr. Patrick Duigenan! —an eruption worthy of 
him who satirised Newmarket, when twelve years old. 
We cannot look at the College pulpit without fancying 


we see the giggling eye, and hear the solemn voice of thy 
wild boy.” 

What is the meaning of this? Did Curran eye 
occupy “the College pulpit” in the College chapel? 
or has a sermon been ever preached there “ gs , 

unishment?” If not, how did the writer of the 
Zemoir make such an assertion ? 


[Curran having committed some breach of the College 
regulations, was condemned by Dr. Duigenan to ppp. 
| nounce a Latin oration in laudem decori from the pulpit of 
the College chapel. He had not proceeded far before it 
was found to contain a mock model of ideal perfection, 
which the doctor instantly recognised to be a glaring 
satire upon himself. Such is the version of the story a 
furnished by his son. ] 


Drinking from Seven Glasses.—In John Bunele, 
a Unitarian romance, of which Hazlitt gives us 3 
highly amusing account in his Round Table, the 
author says : 


“Gallaspy was... . well made and extremely hand- 
some .... but extremely wicked. He was the most pn- 
fane swearer I have known: fought everything, and 
drank seven in a hand; that is, seven glasses so placed 
between the fingers of his right hand, that, in drinking, 
the liquor fell into the next glasses, and thereby he drank 
out of the first glass seven glasses at once. is was a 
common thing, I find from a book in my possession, in 
the reign of Charles II.” 


Hazlitt, in a note, asks, — 


“Ts this all a rhodomontade, or literal matter-of-fact, 
not credible in these degenerate days?” 


This is my Query. J.P. 


mi have already given some account of the author of 
Life of John Buncle, Esq., the eccentric Thomas 
Amory, and of the extravagant tone of his writings. (See 
Vol. x., p. 30.) In addition to what is stated above r- 
specting this marvellous Irishman, Gallaspy, he farther 
tells us that “when he smoaked tobacco, he always blew 
two pipes at once, one at each corner of his mouth, and 
threw the smoak of both out of his nostrils . . . He only 
slept every third night, and that often in his cloathes in 
a chair, where he would sweat so prodigiously as to be 
wet quite through ; as wet as if he had come from a pond, 
or a pail of water had been thrown on him. This was 
Jack Gallaspy.” The writer of this rhodomontade was 
5 a duly qualified candidate for a lunatic asy- 
‘um. 


Arthur's Grave.—In the centre of an ancient 
earthwork (near Launceston, Cornwall), called 
Warbstow Barrow, is a long mound of grass 
grown earth, vulgarly known as King Arthurs 
grave. Is there any reason for this rs 

ON. 


[This oblong tumulus is also called the Giant's grave, 
situated in the centre of a double vallum, of which an 
engraved plan is given in Lysons’ Cornwall, p. ccxlix. 
Arthur, the British chief, after he was mortally wounded 
at the battle of Camlan in Cornwall, was conveyed by 
sea to Glastonbury, where he died and was buried. 
Arthur entombed in Warbstow Barrow clearly belongs to 
romance and fiction, most likely the fantastic monarch of 
the Round Table. } 


PRE ER PA OB SHALE 
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Statutes of William of Wykeham. —I should be | and where the action of the moon and sun is con- 
of an elucidation of the three words in Italics | fined to a comparatively limited surface and depth. 

in the following extract from one of William of | At Copenhagen the tide averages only one foot. It 
Wykeham’s New College statutes, which, I sup- | is true that the Mediterranean, poetically a “tide- 
pose, it will soon be treasonable to quote : _ less sea,” experiences betwixt Venice and the 
«Inhibentes nihilominus ipsis omnibus et singulis, —ne | Lesser Syrtis a rise and fall of from five to seven 
cheas, seu armilausas, aut bellas infra Universitatem et | feet; but such rise and fall seem to have been 
spatium predicta gerere, vel iis uti quovismodo presu- | little noticed by the Greeks in the time of Alex- 
mant.”— Rubrica xxiii. . | ander, who were struck with astonishment at the 
C. W. B. | tides of the Indian Ocean (Arrian xix. 4.). The 

Qocas is merely the English word cloaks Latinised: | Mediterranean tides, however, do not extend over 
«Vestis species,” says Du Cange. The same glossarist all its surface, notwithstanding its being in most 
interprets armilausa to be a military cloak: “Sagum mili- arts unfathomable; as there are many places in 


tare, quod thoraci superinduitur.” The third word, bella 
js doubtless a similar garment, an over-coat or mantle, it where tides are imperceptible. But since no 


the English word Selle being so explained in Halliwell’s | tides are discerned in the Baltic, we can only 
Archaic Dictionary. | attribute their absence to the like causes of limited 
. : | surface and shallowness. Reckoning with Malte- 
English Proverbs. —Is there any work in our Brun (vi. 7—11.) 25 square leagues to the de- 
language which professes to give parallels of En- | gree, the Baltic has a surface of 17,680 square 
glish proverbs from other European languages P | leagues, and the Mediterranean, Archipelago, &c., 
H. E. W. | of 131,980 square leagues ; and if we add to the 

[The only work of the kind known to us is the follow- | former the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, 7,400 
ing : “ Bland’s Proverbs ; chiefly taken from the Adagia | square leagues, the Mediterranean is still more 
of Erasmus, and illustrated by corresponding Examples | than five times the size of the Baltic, which latter, 
from the Spanish, Italian, and English Languages,” | by comparison, is reduced to a lake, the surface of 


2 vols. 12mo., 1814. The two following are of a similar + 9 4 . 
character, but extremely scarce : “Proverbs, English, | Which is too inconsiderable to be acted on by the 


French, Dutch, Italian, and Spanish : all Englished and | moon's attraction so as to produce a tide sus- 
Alphabetically Digested, by N. R., 12mo., 1659.” “ Se- | ceptible of measurement.* For full details Mr. 
lect Proverbs, Ttalian, Spanish, French, English, Scottish, | W esr may have recourse to La Place, and to Airy, 
en epic, gree i707), The foreign languages done | Whewell, Lubbock, Russell, and others in the 
Encyc. Metrop., R. S. Trans., and other scientific 
journals. (See Penny Cyclop., art. Waves and 
Tides.) Whilst on this subject, it may be interest- 
Replies. ing to observe, that a flow of water constantly 
issues from the Baltic into the North Sea, except 
(Vol. x 288.) after a prevalence of north-west winds; but the 
' o Ey P. £00. flow of the Atlantic is, on the contrary, con- 
The great tidal wave south of Australia takes a | stantly directed into the Mediterranean, the enor- 
north-westerly direction, and the same tide that | mous accession of water from such rivers as the 
reaches Madras extends to Madagascar and the | Nile, Danube, &c., not being equal to the quantity 
Cape of Good Hope, from which last-mentioned | converted into clouds by evaporation from its 
place fifteen hours are required to bring the same | surface. T. J. Buckton. 
tidal wave into the British Channel, which in the Lichfield 
North Atlantic takes a north-easterly direction. ; 
The rise and fall of the tide are greater on the 
coast of Ireland, and west of England, Germany, 
and Jutland, than on England’s east coast; the 
an Ocean, of 32,000 square leagues, is al- 


NO TIDES IN THE BALTIC. 


It has long been popularly believed that the 
reason of there being no tides in the Baltic arises 
from the narrowness of the entrance, so that the 
most closed at the straits of Dover, and shoals up | Waters having once rushed in cannot flow out 
in the direction of the east coast of England to | again before the next tide comes on, and hence 
the Thames. The tides rise little in the Pacific, | the waters kept at a uniform state. There is a 
which is an immense basin nearly closed at its common phrase which has been founded upon this 
northern extremity ; whilst the Atlantic, open to belief, when a person has taken in an over-compli- 
and beyond the north pole, has great and varying | ment of liquor : “ As full as the Baltic.” . 
tides, Generally, where the space for the action of The same has been assigned for the uniformity 


the tide waves is greatest, i.e. where such action ; 2 ‘ 
Is least inpeded by continents and shoals, there ° There is an occasional rise of about three feet in - 
the rise and fall of the tides are the greatest. The Baltic, maintained - sorsag se for a few days, “ other 
Minimum is found in the inclosed lakes and seas. | times for weeks together ; ut its connexion wa h lunar or 
hich : were » | solar attraction is still undetermined. The west bed of 

which the great ocean tide-wave is excluded, _ the Baltic is thought to be rising. 
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of the waters of the Mediterranean Sea; and 
though tides may appear to act upon them, they 
are generally understood to be considerably less 
affected there than in other seas. G.N. 


LEGEND OF THE CO. CLARE. 


In reply to Drexetivs I have to state, that in 
the co. Clare the name of the hero of my legend 
is invariably pronounced Fuen Vic Couil ; and few, 
if any, of the peasantry would know who Fingall 
was. With respect to the spelling of Irish names, 
it appears to me, that if the Irish characters were 
used, of course the names ought to be spelled 
according to their proper orthography ; but when 
English characters are used, I think it better to 
spell the words as they are pronounced, inasmuch 
as the various pips and accents which modify or 
change the sounds of the Irish characters cannot 
be given in the English ones: how could any one 
unacquainted with the Irish character ever guess 
that “ Lamh” is pronounced Zauve (I give the 
Clare pronunciation of the word) ? Ziernach Bran 
is a mistake of the printer; I wrote T'iernach. 
I am aware that Drexetivs’ spelling is the correct 
one; but in this case, also, I wrote the name 
as it is pronounced in Clare. Craig Bran, or 
Craig a Bran (for authors differ, it appears), 
may or may not be the proper orthography; my 
acquaintance with the Irish language is too limited 
to enable me to decide ; but the man who related 
the legend to me as I stood upon the spot called 
it Cregg y Bran, or rather Cregg y Vran (the 
change of B into V is common in Celtic dialects), 
and he was a native of the place ; and I heard the 
name pronounced in the same way by every other 
person in the neighbourhood who had occasion 
to mention it. In relating the legends of any 
place, it is much better to tell them as nearly as 
possible in the words in which they are related, 
than to attempt corrections. ghden is another 
misprint; I wrote Aigham. I perfectly agree 
with Fras. Crosstey, that the names as given 
mean nothing; but the printer is to blame for 
that, not I. Since the above was written, I had 
an opportunity of speaking to a native of the 
Queen’s County: he often heard legends of “ Fin 
Mac Cowl,” but had no idea who Fingal or Fuen 
Vie Couil might be! I would also add, for 
Drexetivs’ information, that the dialect of Irish 

ken in the co. Clare is considered to be softer 

an that used in the other counties, but is allowed 
to be much less pure; and I know that when, 
some years ago, a gentleman who had schools on 
his estate introduced copies of the Scriptures in 
Irish for circulation, it was found that many of 
the people could not understand the written or 
printed dialect; and the pupils in his schools, 
though they soon learned to read it fluently, were 


not able to translate what they read for some tims 
without difficulty. The peasantry also of the ¢9, 
Galway, who speak I believe a purer dialect, fing 
it difficult to converse with those of Clare, and 
vice versa. “The Legends of the co. Clare,” whic 
have appeared from time to time in “ N. & Q” 
with many others now, I regret to say, forgotten, 
or too imperfectly remembered for repetition, wer 
related to me some years ago during a resideng 
of some duration at the house of a friend, noy 
no more; the scenes of them all were withing 
few miles, many within view of the old fami 
mansion where I heard them. The relater of 
them—who, in addition to his varied professions of 
parish clerk, sadler, veterinary surgeon, leader of 
the village choir, and some half-dozen other oceu 
pations, possessed an inexhaustible fund of legen. 
dary lore, much of which, I fear, has died with 
him —has followed his much respected master the 
rector, to that bourne from which no traveller 
returns. Much, however, must still remain, age 
fast dying out: pity it is that some one, 
has the opportunity, does not rescue them from 
oblivion. Tales of the exploits of “ Fuenvicouil” 
and his warriors were the constant evening's amuse- 
ment, 
“ When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close,” 
from the farmer's cottage to the labourer’s hut; 
the supernaturally derived wisdom of “ Ussheen,” 
who in the Clare legends always takes the part of 
“Nestor,” contrasting finely with the dashing 
courage of his younger companions. Though cit- 
cumstances anal it unlikely that I shall ever visit 
that country again, I have endeavoured, however 
imperfectly, to rescue from oblivion a small por 
tion, at least, of the folk lore of a county rich m 
the possession of some of the boldest scenery, 
well as the finest ruins, in Ireland. Would that 
some one better fitted for it would save the fast 
perishing remainder! Francis Rosert Davus 
Llandudno. 


DAVID LINDSAY. 
(Vol. x., pp. 266. 335.) 


Tf, as stated by L., the second “ David Lindsay, 
minister of Leith,” was the son of the first (the 
associate of Knox, and favourite churchman of 
James VI.), then the Lindsays of the Byres, and 
of Edzell, became reunited by the marriage of the 
Bishop of Rosse’s son Jerome to the daughter of 
the poet's nephew, Sir David Lindsay, Lyon King, 
by which he became Lindsay of the Mount, and 
eventually his father-in-law’s successor in 0 
Among “ Memorialls to be proponed to His Ma 
jestie,” 1609, is that for “ the provisioun of Leith, 
that his Majestie will be pleased to command the 
Presbyterie of Edinburgh, in regarde to the Bishop 
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ar to be, on first inspection, three pork pies, 
but which, on closer —— are discovered to be 
three crowns : the crowns, I presume, of the three 
kingdoms. Beneath the tree (and af the proper 
relative proportions) are two mounted troopers 
with their swords drawn, and their horses gallop- 
ing. At the foot of the tree is a scroll, having 
this motto : 
JOVI NEMUS. 
The late Dr. Jones, of Kidderminster, gave 
these versions of the motto: 


« Carolus loquitur : — 
This sacred tree of mighty Jove, 
Has been to me a shady grove. 


“Or, 
Jove’s sacred tree, 
Hath shaded me. 


« Arbor loquitur : — 
In me behold a mighty grove, 
The sacred royal tree of Jove. 
“Or, 
F I, sacred to Jove, 
Myself am a grove.” 


Curnnert Bens, B.A. 


Jury.—The legal and original establishment of 
the jury is generally derived from the twenty- 
ninth chapter of the Magna Charta, where the 
words “per legale-judicium parium suorum vel 
per legem terre” are thought to have reference 
to the goods and persons of all freemen, who are 
not to be deprived of either without the judgment 
of their peers, or the laws of the land. But these 
words greatly resemble those by which Emperor 
Conrad II. had, two centuries previously, gua- 
ranteed to his Italian inferior vassals the per- 
manent possession of their fiefs or benefices. The 
words there used are, “ Nemo beneficium suum 
perdat nisi secundum consuetudinem antecesso- 
rum nostrorum et per judicium parium suorum” 
(ZL. Longob., L. Tit. mt. i. 4.). Now, as it is 
well known that throughout the whole of that 
period the vassals were incessantly struggling for 
independence, and that it was the vassals or barons 
who enforced from King John the Magna Charta, 
it is not improbable that the above words in the 

gna Charta may have reference to the irrevo- 
cableness of their granted fiefs rather than any- 

ig else. Dr. MicHersen. 


Sale of Enemies. — The following extract has 
been taken from the original enrolment appearing 
upon the Memoranda Roll of the Irish Exchequer 
(20 Hen. VI., membrane 9 dorso). 

“Henry, &c., to all to whom, &c. Know ye that for 
twenty shillings, which John Fitz Henry, of Dublin, has 
_ us at the receipt of our Exchequer of Ireland, we 

granted and sold to the same John, Neyll Odurnyn, 
our Irish enemy, together with the redemption of the 
aforesaid Neyll, who was taken by Sir John Dartas, 
t, and was put in the custody of our Castle of 


| Dublin by the said John, there to remain for his redemp- 


tion, to be therein made to the said John Dartas, being 
our debtor, for the which debts all the goods and chattels 
of the aforesaid John Dartas, for the debts and accounts 
in which he is bound to us at our Exchequer of Ireland, 
are taken and seized by the Barons of our Exchequer 
aforesaid into our hand, &c.; to have and to hold to the 
said John Fitz Henry and his assigns the said Neyll as is 
aforesaid, in exoneration of the debts and accounts of the 
aforesaid John Dartas, without anything to be rendered 
or paid to us, &c., beyond the said twenty shillings. 
Dated 8th May, 20 Henry VI.” 

The foregoing grant is followed by the enrol- 
ment of a memorandum, that on the same day on 
which the grant was made the barons of the Ex- 
chequer directed Hugh Gallyan, the deputy of 
Giles Thorndon, Esq., the constable of Dublin 
Castle, to deliver the said Neyll Odurnyn to Mr. 
Fitz Henry, and that on the said 8th day of May 
he was delivered to him, in compliance with that 
direction. 

At this time, when difficulties appear to have 
arisen as to the proper mode of disposing of the 
Queen's enemies captured during the present war, 
the foregoing precedent might be taken into con- 
sideration. For my own part, however, I may be 
permitted to observe, that I trust the British 
public, in whatever course they may adopt, will 
continue to bear in mind the divine command to 
“love your enemies.” J.F.F 

Dublin. 


Signs of Storm.— Among the many true or 
supposed indications of weather changes, the lunar 
phenomenon sometimes observed of a double ap- 
pearance was regarded as a sign of approaching 
storm. Thus speaks and is answered Sir Patrick 
Spence, in the old ballad : 


“ Mak’ haste, mak’ haste, my merrie men all, 
Our gude ship sails the morn ; 
Oh, say not so, my master dear, 
For I fear a deadly storm. 
“ Late, late yestreen I saw the new moon 
With the old moon in her arm, 
And I fear, I fear, my master dear, 
That we may come to harm.” 


This appearance is also beautifully described by 


Shelley : 
“Like the young moon, 
When on the sunlit limits of the night 
Her white shell trembles amid crimson air, 
And whilst the sleeping tempest gathers might, 
Doth, as the herald of its coming, bear 
The ghost of its dead mother, whose dim form 
Bends in dark ether from her infant’s chair.” 
And in a ballad by Longfellow is the following : 
« Then up and spake an old sailor, 
Had sail’d the Spanish Main, 
«I pray thee, put into yonder port, 
For I fear a hurricane. 
“¢ Last night the moon had a golden ring, 
And to-night no moon we see ’— 
The skipper he blew a whiff from bis pipe, 
And a scornful laugh laugh’d he.” 
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Herbert's Poems. — Can you inform me which 
is the first edition of Herbert's Poems, that printed 
at Cambridge without date, or the one with the 
date of 1633 on the title-page? The former one 
was recently sold at Sotheby’s, in rich old morocco 
binding, for 19. 17s. 6d.; the latter is in my pos- 
session. BRAT. 

Islington. 

[We have before us a Cambridge edition of 1633, with 
the words “Second Edition” printed on the title-page. 
The imprint is as follows: “Printed by 7. Buck and R. 
Daniel, printers to the Universitie of ,Cumbridge, 1633. 

And are to be sold by Fr. Green.” This seems to be 

e edition noticed by Dibdin in his Library Companion, 

. 702. He says, “The second and best edition of Her- 

rt’s Poems appeared in 1633, in a slender duodecimo 
volume. I have seen more than one beautiful copy of 
this pious volume, which has brought as much as 4i/. 4s., 
in a delicately-ruled and thickly-gilt ornamented condi- 
tion; and in some such condition there is good reason to 
believe that Charles I. possessed it. Indeed his own copy 
of it, in blue morocco, with rich gold tooling, was once, I 
learn, in the library of Tom Martin of Palgrave.”] 


“ Phi ia Sacra.” — I have in my possession 
a folio volume called Philologia Sacra, or the 
Tropes and Figures of Scripture. It was pub- 
lished in London in 1681. The author's initials 
are B. K. Can any of your readers give me some 
information with regard to the writer of this book, 
or tell me whether it is scarce, as I have not, to 
the best of my memory, met with another copy of 
it elsewhere ? T. W. D. Brooks, NLA. 


Nee correspondent seems to possess only the first book 
of Benjamin Keach’s celebrated work, TPOTIOAOTTA, or a 
Key to open Scripture Metaphors, 2 vols. fol., 1681-2; re- 
— in Lvol., 1779. It consists of four books. Book I. 
hilologia Sacra, or the Tropes and Figures of Scripture. 
This book has been attributed to Thomas Delaune. II. 
III. Metaphors and Similes. IV. Tropes and Figures. 
The last three are by Keach. The work is now scarce; 
the first edition was marked in Ogle’s Catalogue, 1814, at 
81. 8s., and we have seen the second edition marked at 
24 16s. Benjamin Keach was a Baptist minister, who 
s to have suffered for his principles; born 1640, 
died 1704; and was of considerable note among his bre- 
thren. His quaint phraseology sometimes provokes a 
smile. In one place he says that “the Deity is not dis- 
pleased with those who look asquint at him ;” and in an- 
other, that “our blessed Saviour, although a Physician, 
‘was so disinterested that he never took a penny of all 
those he cured.” ] 


Curran a Preacher.—In p. xvi. of the Me- 
moir prefixed to Davis's edition of The Speeches 
of the Right Honourable John Philpot Curran 
ne London, 1847), I have lately met with the 
ollowing paragraph : 

“ Being designed for the Church he studied divinity. 
. - In his time he wrote two sermons. [One was written 
for his friend, Mr. Stack, to preach before the judges of 
assize at Cork. }] The other was preached in College chapel 
as a punishment, and in it he gloriously mimicked the 
censor, Dr. Patrick Duigenan!—an eruption worthy of 
him who satirised Newmarket, when twelve years old. 
We cannot look at the College pulpit without fancying 


we see the giggling eye, and hear the solemn voice of th 
wild boy.” 

What is the meaning of this? Did Curran eye 
occupy “the College pulpit” in the College chapel? 
or has a sermon been ever preached there “gs , 

unishment?” If not, how did the writer of the 
Iemoir make such an assertion ? Apa, 


[Curran having committed some breach of the Co 
regulations, was condemned by Dr. Duigenan to pro- 
nounce a Latin oration in laudem decori from the pulpit of 
the College chapel. He had not proceeded far before it 
was found to contain a mock model of ideal perfection, 
which the doctor instantly recognised to be a glaring 
satire upon himself. Such is the version of the story as 
furnished by his son. ] 


Drinking from Seven Glasses.—In John Bunele, 
a Unitarian romance, of which Hazlitt gives us 
highly amusing account in his Round Table, the 
author says : 


“Gallaspy was .... well made and extremely hand- 
some .... but extremely wicked. He was the most pro- 
fane swearer I have known: fought everything, and 
drank seven in a hand; that is, seven glasses so placed 
between the fingers of his right hand, that, in drinking, 
the liquor fell into the next glasses, and thereby he drank 
out of the first glass seven glasses at once. This was a 
common thing, I find from a book in my possession, in 
the reign of Charles II.” 


Hazlitt, in a note, asks, — 


“Ts this all a rhodomontade, or literal matter-of-fact, 
not credible in these degenerate days?” 


This is my Query. J.P. 


at have already given some account of the author of 
Life of John Buncle, Esq., the eccentric Thomas 
Amory, and of the extravagant tone of his writings. (See 
Vol. x., p. 30.) In addition to what is stated above re- 
specting this marvellous Irishman, Gallaspy, he farther 
tells us that “when he smoaked tobacco, he always blew 
two pipes at once, one at each corner of his mouth, and 
threw the smoak of both out of his nostrils . . . He only 
slept every third night, and that often in his cloathes in 
a chair, where he would sweat so prodigiously as to be 
wet quite through ; as wet as if he had come from a pond, 
or a pail of water had been thrown on him. This was 
Jack Gallaspy.” The writer of this rhodomontade was 
evidently a duly qualified candidate for a lunatic asy- 
lum. 


Arthur's Grave. —In the centre of an ancient 
earthwork (near Launceston, Cornwall), called 
Warbstow Barrow, is a long mound of grass 
grown earth, vulgarly known as King Arthurs 
grave. Is there any reason for this a 

ON. 


[This oblong tumulus is also called the Giant's grave, 
situated in the centre of a double vallum, of which an 
engraved plan is given in Lysons’ Cornwall, p. ccxlix. 
Arthur, the British chief, after he was mortally wounded 
at the battle of Camlan in Cornwall, was conveyed by 
sea to Glastonbury, where he died and was buried. The 
Arthur entombed in Warbstow Barrow clearly belongs to 
romance and fiction, most likely the fantastic monarch 
the ‘able. } 


ER ESE OBE SHALE 
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Statutes of William of Wykeham. —I should be | and where the action of the moon and sun is con- 
ad of an elucidation of the three words in Italics | fined to a comparatively limited surface and depth. 
in the following extract from one of William of | At Copenhagen the tide averages only one foot. It 
Wykeham’s New College statutes, which, I sup- | is true that the Mediterranean, poetically a “tide- 
it will soon be treasonable to quote : less sea,” experiences betwixt Venice and the 
“[nhibentes nihilominus ipsis omnibus et singulis, —ne | Lesser Syrtis a rise and fall of from five to seven 
coeas, seu armilausas, aut bellas infra Universitatem et | feet; but such rise and fall seem to have been 
gpatium predicta gerere, vel iis uti quovismodo presu- | little noticed by the Greeks in the time of Alex- 
mant.” — Rubrica xxiil. . | ander, who were struck with astonishment at the 
C. W. B. | tides of the Indian Ocean (Arrian xix. 4.). The 
Cocas is merely the English word cloaks Latinised: | Mediterranean tides, however, do not extend over 
«Vestis species,” says Du Cange. The same glossarist | all its surface, notwithstanding its being in most 
interprets armilausa to be a military cloak : “Sagum mili- | ts unfath : ble: th _ rol . 
tare, quod thoraci superinduitur.” The third word, bella, | 
is doubtless a similar garment, an over-coat or mantle, | 1+ Where tides are imperceptible. But since no 
the English word delle being so explained in Halliwell’s | tides are discerned in the Baltic, we can only 
Archaic Dictionary. | attribute their absence to the like causes of limited 
surface and shallowness. Reckoning with Malte- 
English Proverbs. —Is there any work in our | Brun (vi. 7—11.) 25 square leagues to the de- 
language which professes to give parallels of En- | gree, the Baltic has a surface of 17,680 square 
glish proverbs from other European languages? | Jeagues, and the Mediterranean, Archipelago, &c., 
H. E. W. | of 131,980 square leagues; and if we add to the 
[The only work of the kind known to us is the follow- | former the Gulfs of Bothnia and Finland, 7,400 
ing : “ Bland’s Proverbs ; chiefly taken from the Adagia | square leagues, the Mediterranean is still more 
of Erasmus, and illustrated by corresponding Examples | than five times the size of the Baltic, which latter, 
from the Spanish, Italian, and English Languages,” 
2 vols. 12mo., 1814. The two following are of a similar by Eee, & reduced to a lake, the surface of 
character, but extremely scarce : “ Proverbs, English, which is too inconsiderable to be acted on by the 
French, Dutch, Italian, and Spanish: all Englished and | moon's attraction so as to produce a tide sus- 
Alphabetically Digested, by N. R., 12mo., 1659.” “ Se- | ceptible of measurement.* For full details Me. 
lect Proverbs, Ttalian, Spanish, French, English, Scottish, | W esr may have recourse to La Place, and to Airy, 
ote Chiefly moral. ‘The foreign languages done | Whewell, Lubbock, Russell, and others in the 
Encyc. Metrop., R. S. Trans., and other scientific 
journals. (See Penny Cyclop., art. Waves and 
Tides.) Whilst on this subject, it may be interest- 
Replies. ing to observe, that a flow of water constantly 
issues from the Baltic into the North Sea, except 
(Vol. x 288.) after a prevalence of north-west winds; but the 
flow of the Atlantic is, on the contrary, con- 
The great tidal wave south of Australia takes a | stantly directed into the Mediterranean, the enor- 
north-westerly direction, and the same tide that | mous accession of water from such rivers as the 
reaches Madras extends to Madagascar and the | Nile, Danube, &c., not being equal to the quantity 
Cape of Good Hope, from which last-mentioned | converted into clouds by evaporation from its 
place fifteen hours are required to bring the same | surface. T. J. Bucxton. 
tidal wave into the British Channel, which in the Lichfield 
North Atlantic takes a north-easterly direction. ; 
The rise and fall of the tide are greater on the . 
coast of Ireland, and west of England, Germany, It has long been popularly believed that the 
and Jutland, than on England's east coast; the | Teason of there being no tides in the Baltic arises 
an Ocean, of 32,000 square leagues, is al- from the narrowness of the entrance, so that the 
most closed at the straits of Dover, and shoals up | Waters having once rushed in cannot flow out 
in the direction of the east coast of England to | again before the next tide comes on, and hence 
the Thames. The tides rise little in the Pacific, | the waters kept at a uniform state. There is a 
ich is an immense basin nearly closed at its | common phrase which has been founded upon this 
northern extremity ; whilst the Atlantic, open to belief, when a person has taken in an over-compli- 
and beyond the north pole, has great and varying | ment of liquor : “ As full as the Baltic.” ’ 
tides, Generally, where the space for the action of The same has been assigned for the uniformity 


the tide waves is greatest, i.e. where such action ; 
is least unpeded by continents and shoals, there * There is an occasional rise of about three feet in me 
the rise and fall of the tides are the greatest. The Baltic, maintained sometimes for a few days, at other 
Minimum is fi di . j times for weeks together; but its connexion with lunar or 
hi is found in the inclosed lakes and seas, solar attraction is still undetermined. The west bed of 
which the great ocean tide-wave is excluded, the Baltic is thought to be rising. 


NO TIDES IN THE BALTIC. 
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of the waters of the Mediterranean Sea; and 
though tides may appear to act upon them, they 
are generally understood to be considerably less 
affected there than in other seas. G. N. 


LEGEND OF THE CO. CLARE. 


In reply to Drexerivs I have to state, that in 
the co. Clare the name of the hero of my legend 
is invariably pronounced Fuen Vic Couil ; and few, 
if any, of the peasantry would know who Fingall 
was. With respect to the spelling of Irish names, 
it appears to me, that if the Irish characters were 
used, of course the names ought to be spelled 
according to their proper orthography ; but when 
English characters are used, I think it better to 
spell the words as they are pronounced, inasmuch 
as the various pips and accents which modify or 
change the sounds of the Irish characters cannot 
be given in the English ones: how could any one 
unacquainted with the Irish character ever guess 
that “Lamh” is pronounced Lauve (I give the 
Clare pronunciation of the word) ? Ziernach Bran 
is a mistake of the printer; I wrote Tiernach. 
I am aware that Drexetivs’ spelling is the correct 
one; but in this case, also, I wrote the name 
as it is pronounced in Clare. Craig Bran, or 
Craig a Bran (for authors differ, it appears), 
may or may not be the proper orthography; my 
acquaintance with the Irish language is too limited 
to enable me to decide ; but the man who related 
the legend to me as I stood upon the spot called 
it Cregg y Bran, or rather Cregg ran (the 
change of B into V is common in Celtic dialects), 
and he was a native of the place; and I heard the 
name pronounced in the same way by every other 
person in the neighbourhood who had occasion 
to mention it. In relating the legends of any 
place, it is much better to tell them as nearly as 
possible in the words in which they are related, 
than to attempt corrections. AZghden is another 
misprint; I wrote Aigham. I perfectly agree 
with Fras. Crosstey, that the names as given 
mean nothing; but the printer is to blame for 
that, not I. Since the above was written, I had 
an opportunity of speaking to a native of the 
Queen’s County: he often heard legends of “ Fin 
Mac Cowl,” but had no idea who Fingal or Fuen 
Vie Couil might be! I would also add, for 
Drexetivs’ information, that the dialect of Irish 
— in the co. Clare is considered to be softer 

an that used in the other counties, but is allowed 
to be much less pure; and I know that when, 
some years ago, a gentleman who had schools on 
his estate introduced copies of the Scriptures in 
Irish for circulation, it was found that many of 
the people could not understand the written or 
printed dialect; and the pupils in his schools, 
though they soon learned to read it fluently, were 


not able to translate what they read for some tim 
without difficulty. The peasantry also of the 
Galway, who speak I believe a purer dialect, fing 
it difficult to converse with those of Clare, anj 
vice versa. “' The Legends of the co. Clare,” whic 
have appeared from time to time in “N. & Q? 
with many others now, I regret to say, forgotten, 
or too imperfectly remembered for repetition, wer 
related to me some years ago during a resideng 
of some duration at the house of a friend, noy 
no more; the scenes of them all were withing 
few miles, many within view of the old f 
mansion where I heard them. The relater of 
them—who, in addition to his varied professions of 
parish clerk, sadler, veterinary surgeon, leader of 
the village choir, and some half-dozen other ocey- 
pations, possessed an inexhaustible fund of legen 
dary lore, much of which, I fear, has died with 
him —has followed his much respected master the 
rector, to that bourne from which no traveller 
returns. Much, however, must still remain, thoogt 
fast dying out: pity it is that some one, wi 
has the opportunity, does not rescue them from 
oblivion. Tales of the exploits of “ Fuenvicouil” 
and his warriors were the constant evening's amuse 
ment, 
“ When young and old in circle 
Around the firebrands close,” 
from the farmer's cottage to the labourer’s hut; 
the supernaturally derived wisdom of “ Ussheen,’ 
who in the Clare legends always takes the part of 
“Nestor,” contrasting finely with the dashing 
courage of his younger companions. Though cir 
cumstances make it unlikely that I shall ever visi 
that country again, I have endeavoured, however 
imperfectly, to rescue from oblivion a small por 
tion, at least, of the folk lore of a county rich in 
the possession of some of the boldest scenery, # 
well as the finest ruins, in Ireland. Would that 
some one better fitted for it would save the fast 
perishing remainder! Francis Rosert Davis 
Llandudno. 


DAVID LINDSAY. 
(Vol. x., pp. 266. 335.) 


If, as stated by L., the second “ David Lindsay, 
minister of Leith,” was the son of the first (the 
associate of Knox, and favourite churchman df 
James VI.), then the Lindsays of the Byres, and 
of Edzell, became reunited by the marriage of the 
Bishop of Rosse’s son Jerome to the daughter of 
the poet's nephew, Sir David Lindsay, Lyon King, 
by which he became Lindsay of the Mount, and 
eventually his father-in-law’s successor in office 
Among “ Memorialls to be proponed to His Mx 
jestie,” 1609, is that for “ the provisioun of Leith 
that his Majestie will be pleased to command 
Presbyterie of Edinburgh, in regarde to the Bishop 
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of Rosse his age, to have care that the said Kirk 


still unsatisfactory answer, I will venture a con- 


of Leith be planted with all convenient diligence jectural one, which, at least, has plausibility to 
Mr. David Lindsay, sometymes minister of recommend it ; and some analogy, derivable from 


§, Andrews ;” which settlement, Calderwood | 
sdds, was that year effected by the bishops; but 
[do not find him designated the son and successor 
of the reformer. Lord Lindsay, in his Lives of 
the Lindsays, 1849, ascribed to his kinsman, the | 
dder David, a posthumous work under the title— | 
“The Heavenly Chariot layde open for transporting | 
the New-borne Babes of God from Rome infected with | 
Sin, towards that Eternitie in which dwelle Righteous- | 
ness; made up of some Rare Pieces of that purest Golde, | 
ghich is not to bee found but in that Ritchest Thesaurie 
of Sacred Scripture,” &c. “Imprentit at Sanct Androis, 
by E. Raban, Printer to the Vniversitie, 1622.” 
which, his lordship adds, “ I have never been able 
to meet with.” The same book figures in Watt, 
under the Bishop of Brechin, quite another Lind- 
say; and I have now to show that the Heavenly 
Chariot und The Godly Man's Journey are the 
same book, by supplying the whole title of the 
latter : 


“The Godly Man’s Journey to Heaven, containing Ten 
severall Treatises, viz. :—1. and 2. An Heavenly Chariot ; 
3%. The Blessed Chariotsman; 4. The Lanthorn for the 
Chariot; 5. The Skilful Chariot-driver; 6. The Gard of 
the Chariot; 7. The Sixe Robbers of the Chariot; 8. The 
Three Rockes layd on the Way; 9. The only Inne God’s 
Babes aime at; 10. The Ghosts of the Inne. By Maister 
D. Lindsay, Minister of God’s Word at Leith. 12mo. 
London, 1625.” 

The Rev. Jas. Scott, in his Lives of the Re- 
formers, Edinburgh, 1810, has a memoir of the 
Bishop of Rosse; and, upon the authority of 
Charters, also ascribes the book under the last 
title tohim. Turning, however, to the Catalogue 
of Scottish Writers, Edinburgh, 1833, I find the 
reverend gentleman misquotes ; the Godly Man's 
Journey being there assigned to “ D. L., minister 
of Perth.” The London edition contains several 
titles and dedications to men of rank in the north; 
and the whole has an allegorical look, although it 
is only the “simple meek meditations” of the 
author. His lanthorn is God's word ; his chariot- 
driver, guard, and robbers, respectively, the 
ministers, the celestial angels, the Jesuits and 
popish seminaries, who would rob us by substi- 
tuting false doctrines for those of our Reformed 
Church. Upon the strength of its title, I wonder 
it did not get a place in Mr. Orror’s list, when 
speculating upon the obligations Bunyan may 
have been under to his predecessors for sugges- 
J. O. 


ORIEL. 
(Vol. ix., p. 400.) 


The meaning of this word has been so often 
and so often received the same learned but 


the art nomenclature to which it belongs. 

“In modern writings,” says Nares, “ we meet 
with mention of oriel windows ; I doubt the pro- 
priety of the expression,” &c., &c. He doubts 
the propriety of the designation, because he has 
been taught to consider the word as applicable 
only to the atrium or porch ; or because, as sup- 

sed by some, derivable from area or areola. 

ow, its application to the projecting windows (so 
constantly and increasingly in use in these Tudor- 
loving times), and to no other part of the buildings, 
erected in the Tudor style, convinces me, that 
this is not only a legitimate extension of the ap- 
plicability of the term, but in consonance with, or 
perhaps the only true original idea, namely, an 
appendicle, oreille, or projection from the head 
or main building,— such a projection being, as it 
were, the ear to that head. Let any one look at 
a well-constructed oriel window, and deny if he 
ean the justice of this conception. I shall not 
dilate on its feasibility, but leave it to the con- 
sideration of those whose moral or physical per- 
ceptions have not been obfuscated by the learned 
glamour of the Dryasdusts who have gone before 
me. The objections I anticipate are, first, the 
transposition of a letter in the spelling, of i for e, 
—oriel for oreil, a matter of little account when 
we consider to whom the use of the word (the 
working architects) would be transferred by the 
original inventors. I have not the means of 
reference to works in old Norman-French, to de- 
cide on the admission of what I suppose to be the 
ancient spelling, without the “lle,” which I sup- 
ae to be a modern improvement, with a view to 
iquidity in pronunciation. I presume the word 
to be originally oreil, easily corrupted into oriel 
in the mouths of any other than scholarly handi- 
craftsmen. 

Secondly, in regard to analogous and fancied 
resemblances. Is not the art full of such images ? 
Have we not pediments, shafts, capitals, &c., 
amongst the classical; and, what is more to the 
———, soffits, corbeils, quaterfoils and mullions 
in the Gothic? Many others will doubtless sug- 
gest themselves to men better acquainted than I 
am with the nomenclature of medieval architec- 
ture, more violent in their conception than the 
notion of throwing out a projecting porch, or, still 
better, clapping on a supplementary window, and 
calling it by the name of so beautiful a member as 
haps th b 

astly, and it is perhaj e strongest objection 
of all, i will be skid that the dulvation is too 
obvious; and that, setting aside the idea which 
prompted it, the words are too much alike. I am 
fully aware of the ridicule that attaches to the 
easy adoption of similitudes in etymology. But I 
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insist also, that in these as in all other researches 
after truth, the error is often on the side of far- 
sought and recondite analogies, to the neglect of 
the superficial and more obvious. M. (2) 


THE NOTED WESTONS. 
(Vol. x., pp. 286. 354.) 


The two Westons, Joseph and George, resided 
at the Friars, Winchelsea, for some months in 
the years 1781-2, under the assumed names of 
Willham Johnson and Samuel Watson. They 
made a great display, and, although Catholics, it 
is stated that Sonat was actually appointed 
churchwarden; but other parts of the country 
had the advantage of their presence. The Annual 
Register calls them “two most notorious villains, 
who for some years have defrauded the country 
by various artful contrivances.” They were at 
length captured in Wardour Street, London, 
March 17 ; and finally committed, April 17, 1782, 
for robbing the Bath and Bristol mail between 
Maidenhead and Hounslow, on the morning of 
Jan. 29, 1781. On July 2 (the day before the 
Sessions), they, with three other fellows, made 
their escape from Newgate about eight o'clock, 
having been aided by the wives of the Westons, 
who left the gaol about half-past seven. George 
however was retaken in Smithfield, and Joseph in 
Cock Lane, by John Davis, a porter, who was 
passing, and who was wounded in the cheek by 
a pistol fired by Joseph. They were both ar- 
raigned on July 6 for the mail robbery, and 
acquitted : but were again tried and convicted on 
the same day: George for forging an endorse- 
ment on a Bank-post bill of “John Ward, at the 
* Dun Horse,’ in the borough or German town of 
Norfolk ;” the bill having been sent from Bristol 
on Jan. 27, 1781, by the mail, and passed to 
William Lee, a haberdasher at Hackney: and 
Joseph, under the Black Act, for firing the pistol 
at Davis. They were identified as the Westons 
by a witness from Draycott, Staffordshire, who 
bad known them from their birth as sons of a 
farmer named George Weston. They were exe- 
cuted at Tyburn on Sept. 3, 1782: and the (ent. 
Mag., p. 431., contains a full account of their 
penitential behaviour at the execution, and the 
proper way in which they received the consola- 
tions of their faith. The Mag. had before (p. 353.) 
described them as “two of the most artful villains 
that have appeared at any time in this country, 
and have robbed the country of an immense sum.” 

Wa. Durrant Cooper. 


Your correspondent T. G. L. is mistaken as to 
the offence for which Joseph Weston was executed. 
The two brothers, Joseph and George, were ap- 


prehended and tried (1782) on the charge of ro. 
bing the Bristol mail near Cranford Bridge, jy 
December, 1780; but the driver being dead, whey 
were for want of evidence acquitted. 

George Weston was then tried separately for, 
forgery: the indictment charging him with hg. 
ing forged the name of John Ward, of the “Dm 
Horse,” in the borough, on a Bank-post bill. I 
was found guilty, and sentenced to death. 

Joseph Watson was next indicted under t) 
9 Geo. I. ¢. 22., usually called the “ Walthy 
Black Act,” for shooting at a man with a pista; 
and the evidence given was as follows : 

“John Owen, one of the turnkeys of Newgate, swm 
that the prisoner, his brother George, and one Lapi 
forced out of the prison; and he pursued and called ‘St 
thief!’ John Davis, in Cock Lane, endeavoured to am 


| the prisoner, who threatened to shoot him ; and discharge 


a pistol, which wounded him in the neck as he turned his 
head aside to avoid it. He held Weston, however, unt] 
he was secured,” &c. 

The jury found him guilty, and sentence of death 
was passed. Since the robbery of the mail, bot 
the brothers had lived in various parts of th 
country in great style and elegance, having se- 
vants in livery, horses, &c.; and were considered 
by their neighbours to be men of fortune. Thy 
were executed at Tyburn with four other “ unfe. 
tunate malefactors.” 

There is a whole-length print of them taka 
from the life, and engraved by E. D. Archery 
1782; and also two half-lengths, published 
W. Turner, Snow Hill, London, Aug. a” 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Pedigree to the Time of Alfred (Vol. ix. pu 
sim). — An interesting sketch of the Wapshot 
family may be found in Mrs. C. Hall's Pilgré 
to English Shrines, art. “ Chertsey and its Nog 
bourhood.” T. 

Chester. 


“ Emsdorff's Fame” (Vol. x., p. 103.).—Tis 
song will be found in the Vocal Library, p. 35 
No. 323., published by Sir R. Phillips & Co. 2 
the year 1821, and is there stated to be writta 
by Captain James, who appears to have compost 
several other military songs. AGMos. 


Louis de Beaufort (Vol.x., p.101.).—Yoa 
correspondent L., referring to Louis de Beaufort 
work, Dissertation sur Vincertitude des cing pr 
miers siécles de Uhistoire romaine, mentions && 
cond edition of it as having been published at 
Hague in 1750; and says he has never been a# 
to see a copy of that second edition. It woul 
seem, however, from Quérard’s France Littéramt 
vol. i. p. 236., that the second edition was pub 
lished at Utrecht in 1752, two vols. in 12m 
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Quérard quotes a third work, Histoire de César- 
Germanicus, published by De Beaufort in 1741, 
under the initials “M. L. de B,” and adds, 
“Beaufort a eu part & une traduction de la Bib- 
liothéque britannique, La Haye, 1733-47,” which 
js an earlier publication, by five years, than his 
Dissertation on the Roman history. 

Henry H. Breen. 

St. Lucia. 


Genoa Register (Vol. x., p. 289.). — I know of 
po place where to search for a burial at Genoa in 
1790. The foreign registers at the Bishop of 
London's office do not comprise any from Genoa, 
nor indeed any so early as 1790, with the exception 
of those from Moscow, Oporto, and Lisbon, which 
commence respectively 1706, 1716, and 1721. 

J. S. Burn. 


Bishop, Reference to (Vol. x., p. 306.).—The 
writer of Cautions for the Times, who evidently 
lives on Doubts and Difficulties, was no doubt re- 
ferring to a story about Bishop Butler, whose 
baptism and ordination were questioned, merely 
because he was born of dissenting parents, and ill- 
informed people did not know where to find the 
register in either case. A few years ago the Rev. 
Walter Blunt set both doubts at rest. Though 
the baptismal register of the parish where he was 
born has been mutilated, in order, it would seem, 
to make the doubt, a perfect manuscript exists in 
the diocesan register-office. As to his ordination, 
arecord of that exists in the handwriting of the 
prelate who ordained him, and who held a special 
ordination for that sole purpose. W. Denton. 


Welkin, Maslin (Vol. x., p. 182.). — A welkin 
is a tripod (usually iron) pot, similar to the 
melting vessel used by pipe-layers. I hear that 
this description of utensil is or was employed in 
the low countries (Lincolnshire, &c.) on account 
of the scarcity of coal, for baking cakes or po- 
tatoes, the method adopted being to place the pot 
on a previously heated hearth, and to rake the 
embers round it. There were cast with each two 
nose-like projections, to which was attached a 
handle, like that of a bucket. 

old brazier informs me that three-legged 
pots made of the same metal as tops, generally 
called bell-metal, were formerly known as maslin 
pots, or maslins. Furvvs. 


Books chained in Churches (Vol. viii., pp. 93. 
206. 273. 328.; Vol. x., p. 174.).—As several notes 
have appeared in your pages on this usage, I send 


the following extract from the Testamenta Vetusta, | 


which, whilst it is an instance of the presence of 
secular books in churches, carries back the custom 
an earlier period than the Reformation, and 
will serve to show that “the authority for this 
@uent custom” could not have been “an act of 


convocation which assembled in 1562,” which did 
but sanction the use of certain books, and not au- 
thorise the custom itself. It would no doubt be 
easy to trace the usage much farther back : 


“T wull and bequeth to the Abbot and convent of 
Hales-Oweyn, a boke of myn, called Cutholicon, to theyr 
own use for ever; and another boke of myn, wherein is 
contaigned the ‘ Constitutions Provincial,’ and ‘ De Gestis 
Romanorum,’ and other treatis therein, which I wull be 
laid and bounded with an yron chayn, in som convenient 
parte within the saide church, at my costs, so that all 
preests and others may se and rede it whenne it pleasith 
them. . . . Also I bequeth a boke called Fusciculus 
Morum to the church at Enfield; also I bequeth a boke 
called Medulla Grammatica to the church of King’s 
Norton.” —- Will of Sir Thomas Lyttleton, 1481. 


I speak from memory, but I believe that a good 
copy of the original edition of the authorised 


| version of the Bible is still attached to a chain at 
| Cumnor, near Oxford; and that in one of the 


churches at Abingdon will be found in a side 


| chapel the remains of some half dozen volumes at 


least of works similarly chained. W. Denton. 


The Seven Senses (Vol. iv., p. 233.; Vol. v., 
p- 521.).— 

“ They received the use of the five operations of the 
Lord, and in the sixth place He imparted them under- 
standing, and in the seventh speech, an interpreter of the 
cogitations thereof. — Eeclesiasticus xvii. 5. 

Fraser, B.C.L. 

Alton, Staffordshire. 


Good Times for Equity Suitors (Vol. x., 
p- 173.).— The following is, I believe, the true 
story. When Sir T. More was promoted to the 
office of Lord Chancellor, Chancery was clogged 
with suits, some of which had been of nearl 
twenty years’ standing; but at the end of his 
second year not one was pending. His successor, 
Sir Thomas Audley, was far from being a man of 
such dispatch, which gave rise to the following 
lines : 

“ When More two years had chancellor been, 
No more suits did remain ; 
The same shall never more be seen, 
Till More be there again.” 
Cuericus (D.) 


Simmels (Vol. ix., p. 322.). — Simnels, not 
simmels, is the correct name of a sort of cake con- 
sidered as a delicacy by our ancestors. In the 
island of Jersey the name is still applied to a kind 
of thin biscuit made of the finest wheaten flour 
and water; the paste is, I believe, at first par- 
boiled, and after having been glazed with white 
of egg, baked in the oven. The impostor Lambert 
Simnel, in the reign of Henry VIL, is said to have 
been the son of a baker of Oxford. Did he derive 
his name from his skill in making this particular 
delicacy, or did it derive its appellation from 
him? Honore 

Guernsey. 
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The Lord of Vryhouven's Legacies (Vol. x., 
p- 307.).— During my residence in London be- 
tween 1790 and 1800, I well remember an anec- 
dote in circulation respecting this personage. He 
lodged in Windmill Street, Piccadilly, or some 
obscure place in that neighbourhood. Among the 
few acquaintances who visited him was the late 
General Arabin. After the baron’s decease, his 
landlady, in sweeping out his apartment, found a 
a of an old newspaper, on which was written a 
egacy to herself, of small amount in comparison 
with one he had bequeathed of 20,000/. to General 
Arabin. The landlady prudently placed the do- 
cument in the hands of the general, who had the 
means of substantiating the legacies by proving 
the handwriting of the testator, in which he suc- 
ceeded ; and doubtless this singular document is 
now deposited in the muniment rooms of Doctors’ 
Commons, J. M. G. 
Worcester. 


Brass in Boxford Church (Vol. x., p. 306.). — 
W. T. T. is informed that “Natus Septima 22” is 
an abbreviation of “ Natus Septimanas 22,” and 
means “aged 22 weeks,” in accordance with a 
well-known idiom of the Latin language ; so that 
the figures 22, instead of making the inscription 
unintelligible, are absolutely necessary to com- 
plete the sense. J. 


Corbridge, Northumberland. 


Great Events from little Causes (Vol. x., 
PP. 202. 294.). — Of all cases, says Dr. South, in 
which little casualties produce great and strange 
effects, the chief is in war, upon the issues of 
which hangs the fortune of states and kingdoms ; 
and Cesar, he adds, tells us the power of chance 
in the third book of his Commentaries “ De Bello 
Civili :” 

“Fortuna que plurimum potest, cum in aliis rebus, 
tum precipue in bello, in parvis momentis magnus rerum 
mutationes efficit.” 

Dr. South produces several instances from ancient 
history, with reference to Alexander, Romulus, 
Hannibal, &c.; and, in regard to later times, ad- 
verts to the success which, in very high proba- 
bility of reason, might have attended the king's 
forces during the parliamentary wars, had it not 
sometimes been at an even cast, whether they 
should march this way or that. See his sermon 
preached at Westminster Abbey, Feb. 22, 1684- 
85, on “ All contingencies under the direction of 
God's Providence.” N. L. T. 


Perhaps there never was an example more pat 
than that quoted by Franklin in Poor Richard's 
Almanac (printed at Philadelphia, 1758) : 


“And again he adviseth to circumspection and care 
even in the smallest matters, because sometimes ‘A little 
neglect may breed great mischief,’ adding, ‘ For want of 
a nail the shoe was lost; for want of a shoe the horse 


was lost; and for want of a horse the rider was lost.’ 
being overtaken and slain by the enemy, all for want of 
care about a horse-shoe nail. 

As also to the fine illustration of St, James 
(chap. iii. v.5.) in respett to the government of 
the tongue, “ Behold how great a matter a littl 
fire kindleth.” 


Confusion of Authors (Vol. viii. p. 637.) 
Mr. Warpen points out an error in Riley 
Hoveden, where “a well-known passage from 
Horace is ascribed to Juvenal.” Not having 
access to the book, I do not know what that pas. 
sage is; but a precisely similar mistake is made 
by an accomplished scholar, the late Mr. Barham, 
in the Ingoldsby Legends : 

“ We must all be aware, Nature’s prone to rebel, as 
Old Juvenal tells us, ‘ Naturam expellas, 
Tamen usque recurrat,’ 
There’s no making her rat!” 


Read “old Horace informs us ;” and see Hor, 


Ep. 1. 10. 24.: 
“ Naturam expelles furca, tamen usque recurret.” 
W. TM 
Hong Kong. 


Burial in unconsecrated Places (Vol. x., p. 233). 
—I recently heard of a person who owned much 
roperty at Restalrig, near Edinburgh, ordering 
. his will that he should be interred in a potato 
field, fifty feet’ below the surface, and that he 
should be conveyed to this singular place of burial 
in a cart drawn by four horses, and attended by 
his domestics only. These injunctions, I believe, 
were strictly adhered to. I also heard that hk 
left a large sum to erect a monument, but Im 
not aware that this request has yet been complied 
with. Arca. Wim 


I had occasion lately to make some inquiry 
into the history of my family, when I discovered 
that, some two centuries ago, they were in th 
habit of burying their dead in their own orchard, 
at Dunham in Cheshire; and though the estate 
has passed from the family considerably more thu 
half a century ago, it is called Neild’s Orchard 
this day. The last of the name who possessed the 
estate in question, was James Neild, the philar 
thropist, of Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, who, like 
Howard, devoted a great portion of his life # 
visiting prisons, and ameliorating the condition d 
the inmates. See his work on Prisons, published 
in 1812. On the death of his mother in 1786, bt 
sold the estate at Dunham, and the purchase, 
not having much regard for the repose of th 
dead, removed the gravestones, dug up the o 
chard, and scattered the bones about. They wer 
carefully collected by another of the name, 
siding in the neighbourhood, who reburied them 
in his own garden, and reverently placed t 


gravestones over them, where they now remala 
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Ieopied the inscriptions on two of them, which 
gre as follow. On one, — 

*§lizabeth Neild, buried Dec. 5, 1670. Buried here 
since two Daurs.” 


On the other, — 
«FJere lieth the body of John Neild, Bachelor, who de- 
this life the 28th day of December, 1702, in the 
fist year of his age, leaving the interest of 501 to the 
highways of Dunham Massey for ever.” 

The above-named James Neild was the father 
of John Camden Neild, who died about two years 
ago, leaving an immense amount of property to 

N. 


the Queen. 1, 
Kensington. 


parent Magnitude (Vol. x., p. 243.). — The 
dificulty is that the author says, or seems to say, 
that though the sun and moon appear larger, they 
have not a larger apparent magnitude. ‘The word 
¢ is here a technical term, which should 

not have been used in connexion with its verb. 
The apparent diameter of a heavenly body is the 
le under which it is seen, as distinguished from 
its real diameter, which is of course a length. The | 
author means to say that though the sun and | 
moon seem larger to the unassisted eye, their | 
angular diameters, when measured, are not found | 
to be larger than usual. M. 


Motto of the Thompsons of Yorkshire (Vol. x., 
p-244.). —In reference to a Query by One or 
your Susscripers respecting the origin of the 
Thompsons of Yorkshire, and their motto, “Je 
veux de bonne guerre,” I rather think he is la- 
bouring under some misapprehension. There was 
an ancient family of Thompson, of the county of 
Lincoln, who had resided in that county for many 
generations, and established the descent from 
Richard Thompson of Laxton, or Claxton, in co. 
York, who was usher to King Henry IV., and a 
descendant of which family purchased the manor, 
&., of Thompson in Norfolk, and claimed his 
earlier descent from one Thompson of Tyne- 
mouth Castle in co. Northumberland, whose an- 
cestors came from Thompson in Norfolk, but no 
pedigree or proof was shown. But the arms of 
that family are entirely different to those of 
Yorkshire, viz. B. a lion pass. gard. or ; Crest, on 
4 mount vert. a lion ramp. or. 

The Yorkshire family to which your corre- 
spondent refers claimed the descent from James 

mpson of Thornton, in Pickering Lithe, who | 
married Eleanor, daughter of James Philips of | 
Brignal, near Richmond, about 1505, and had by | 
her two sons, Richard and Henry, and two | 
daughters. | 


The second son, Henry Thompson, was a mer- 


troops of Henry VIII, who afterwards besieged 
and took Boulogne, and there so much distin- 
guished himself as to attract the notice of the 


king. 

Edward VI., in the first year of his rei 
A.D. 1559, granted the arms and crest, to this 
Henry Thompson, which is still worn by his de- 
scendants, as appears by Heraldical Visitations in 
1584, &c. 

Neither the father, nor the elder brother, Ri- 
chard Thompson, who was justice of the peace 
temp. Elizabeth, ever wore arms. The motto to 
which your correspondent refers was probably 
chosen by some of the descendants of the same 
Henry Thompson, in reference to his military 
prowess at Boulogne, and perhaps that circum- 
stance may give the explanation your correspon- 
dent requires. CuARTBURN, 


Somersetshire Folk Lore (Vol. ix., p.536.).— 
The custom of placing salt on the chest of a 
corpse when laid out is not peculiar to Somerset- 
shire, but of general practice, more especially in 
Ireland. Mr. Douce alludes to it as being par- 
ticularly retained in Leicestershire, and says that 
the intention is to hinder air from getting into the 
body and distending it, so as to occasion bursting 
or inconvenience in closing the coffin. But Dr. 
Campbell agrees in the remark of Moresin, that 
salt not being liable to putrefaction, and pre- 
serving things seasoned with it from decay, was 
the emblem of eternity and immortality, and for 
such reason anciently used in the manner above 
mentioned. The superstitious, however, regard 
it as the means of frightening away evil spirits, to 
whom salt is considered by them abhorrent, as a 
symbol of eternity, and as having been used by 
divine commandment to all sacrifices. Herrick, 
in his Hesperides, thus addresses Perilla : 

“ Per. Dead when I am, first cast in salt, and bring 
Part of the creame for that religious spring, &c. 
Then shall my ghost not walk about, but keep 
Still in the cold and silent shades of sleep.” 


N.L. T. 


HMiscelancaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Mr. Riddle, an accomplished scholar and sound church- 
man, believing that there existed on the part of practical 
men a want of competent and satisfactory information as 
to the stealthy and gradual advances of Romish ag- 
gression, and what were from time to time its ways and 
methods of progress, its lets and hindrances, — and on 
the part of politicians and men of business, a desire to be 
put in possession of the plain facts of the papal history, 
narrated with clearness of style and the utmost possible 


| brevity, consistent with a perpetual reference to authori- 


chant in London ; but owing to the disputes be- | ties,—has endeavoured, and that most successfully, to sup- 


tween France and England, he, like many other | 


ply such want in his recently-published History of the Pa- 


young men of spirit, took up arms, and joined the | pacy to the Period of the Reformation, In these two vols., 
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based in some measure on the great works of Schrick and | Edited by Thomas HE. 
Plank, Mr. Riddle has given “a plain but sufficient ac- | Leraxo’s Demosrarsrs. Vol. I. avo. don, 1802. for 
of those events and circumstances which, under tes on vat 
ivine permission, contributed to place or maintain eccle- | Dacien'sHorace. Latin and French. I2mo. Vols. UL ary. Para, in the Ti 
siastical Rome in the position which she occupied with 1708. : of Sir Pi 
relation to European society and governments, during the | Wanted by J. Wilson, Berwick. —_, 
growth of her power, and atthe period of its height:” | Origin 
and by making his work a political history, and not a | *** ¥#s#'s Grrr, in Six Parts. 1821. Rivingtons, eb 
theological one, he has added greatly to its interest and | Wanted by C. 4 H. Blackburn, Leamington. snd Mo 
made it what he wished, one well calculated for popular | : ar 
reading. Cuances Borier’s Tracts. 12mo. The Kee 
The good report which we made of the first volume of Wanted by Archdeacon Cotton, Thurles, Ireland. pag 
Mr. Peter Cunningham’s excellent edition of Johnson's Ttinerar 
Lives of the Poets, is fully justified by the second, which | A**™**10srar Jourxar. Vol. VI., for 1849. a 
is just as rich in its “ Notes, corrective and explanatory,” | Wanted by Rev. T. W. D. Brooks, M. A., Overthorpe, Banbury, torical 
as the first. Gay appears to be an especial favourite of | — 
the editor; and the numerous additions which, in the France Accoumes ov Gneat Barra for the years ending Jan, im, Hon. B 
unassuming shape of notes, he has made to Johnson's | Panes Vel, 
biography of him, are among the most interesting and | Wanted by Edward Cheshire, Esq, Statistical Society, 12, St. James's RA: 
valuable of his contributions to a work which will cer- Square. —~ 
tainly prove one of the most important of Mr. Murray’s ” Sie 
series of British Classics. Wones, by Cunningham. Vols. 8vo. Cochran. 
In adding to his Antiquarian Library a one-volume ind Vol. Tvzsan's Béition, Qve. This, 
edition of The Travels of Marco Polo, the Venetian ; the | iemas's Evews, Dr. Smith's Edition. = 
Translation of Marsden’ revised, with a Selection of his | of Wonus 
Notes, by Thomas Wright, Esq. M.A., Mr. Bohn has Wanted by 2. Stewart, Bookseller, C Paisley. NICH 
done much to increase the value as well as to give variety aie 


to the collection. The popularity of these Travels has ‘ 
been European ; and in the present edition, judiciously Gaaver eS _ 
entrusted to Mr. Wright, whose acquaintance with me- Wanted by Frederick Dinsdale, Esq., Leamington. 
digwval literature peculiarly fit him for its superintendence, 


advantage has been taken of several critical editions | Sancenr's Laxvscare Intustaarioxs or Snamsrsane. Folio. Indie 

which have appeared since Marsden’s time. The present | Proofs. All after Part IX. 

may therefore well be considered the best as well as the Wanted by A. Griffiths, Bookseller, 8. Baker Street. an 

cheapest English edition of Marco Polo. ita pr 
The admirers of Milton will be glad to learn that Mr. | Viacom Orrna, Vol. I., ed. P. Masvicius. Leovardia, 1717. — 

Keightley is about to print his long-projected “ Account Wanted by Mr. Haley, East Leak, near Loughborough. 

of the Life, Opinions, and Writings of John Milton, with 

an Introduction to Paradise Lost.” la 


Booxs Recetvep.— The Inner Life of the House of Ratices to Correspondents, 
Commons, by J. N. Spellen, a reprint from the I/lustrated 
London News of a well-arranged notice of the House, its We have this week been compelled to omit our weual Puoroensmme 


forms of procedure, &e. — The Poetical Works of Edmund Tae Dewcran. E.C. is thanked, and informed that copies may be fae The 
Waller, edited by Robert Bell. This reprint of the writings | warded by Post, if left open at the ends, and the amount of postage (dh Aug 
of the fruitless suitor of Saecharissa is a pleasant contri- a ome a be prepaid by affixing postage stamps. Ae serve 
Cupy wrt not cost above 6d. so to transmit, or a quarto close 
bution to the Annotated Edition of the British Poets, — | shil ino. — J C. (Falmouth). B. H.C. We shail be glad to see the me stron 
» | referred to in your recent communications. Those sent by P. T. P. 
Chesterfield and Selwyn, by A. Hayward. These chatty | your recent comm duly received. ‘The desire FO 
articles, which originally appeared in the Edinburgh | the latter shall be attended to. bran 
Review, form the new number of Longman’s Traveller’s | _G.(Barum). The Query does not appear to have reached us. The hiat To 
Library. is received with thanks. 
E. H. (Leeds), We have reason to believe that the gentleman ia que 
tion is still living, but abroad. 
J.W.F. ‘Liverporl). Would you object to submit the autograph is 
‘on to the inspection of so: 
BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES of the British Museum? 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. find any English translation of Epistole 
Ernarem. — The initials to the article on Raleigh and his Descendants 
Brnox's Dow 24mo. Vol. IT. Murray, 1857. x 
Scarr's or a Gnaxorarusa. i8mo. Vol. I. Cadell, Edinburgh. 4 374., should be L. H. J.T. wd 
wll price will be given for clean copies of “ Norrs awn Qventms consi 
eee Letters, sta particulars and lowest price, carrrage to be | ist January, 1853, Vo. 166, & plication to Mr. Bart, the Publisher 
ai few uplete se NOTES AND RI 
Fleet Street. and a half, may now be Rade Por these, early application 
Particulars of Price, &c. of the following Books to be sent direct to | “o#7ble. Des 
the gentlemen by whom they are required, and whose names and ad- “ Nores ano Qcrnies” is published at noon on Friday, so that te mi 
dresses are given for that purpose: Country BonkeRore may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and x 
Jowws’ Lerrens, edited by Heron. 2 Vols. vo. 1802. deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 
Daavron'’s 4 Vols. 8vo. 1753. “ Norrs Qvraies” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for 
A Kev to rae by Curll. 12mo. 1728. | venience of those who may either have a difficulty in pros the vith 
Larrens, Porms, Tanrs, &c.. between Dr. Swift, Mrs. Anne Lona, | stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it monthly. While parts 
and several Persons of Distinction. Curtl. 8vo. 1716 (or thereabouts). | resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of receiving ihe nen 
Famusan Lerrans tro H, Caomwerts. by Mr. Pope. Curll. 1727. | weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from te hin 
Gav's Wonks. 4 Vols. 12mo. 1773. Publisher. The subscription for the_stamped edition of “ 


pence for six months, which may be paid by Post-Ofice Order, drawn i 


by Wilk 18 Mill Quenres” (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings and 
w Javour cf the Publisher, Ma. Gronoz Betz, No. 186. Fleet Street. 
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THE CORPORATION OF 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE BY MODERATE PREMIUMS. 
ESTABLISHED 1837. INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


TRUSTEES. 


SIR WILLIAM JOHNSTON of Kirkhill. 


7 CHARLES COWAN, ES WM. CAMPBELL, ESQ., of qillichowes. 
JOHN MASTERMAN, JU London. JAMES PEDDIE, ESQ., W. 


HEAD OFFICE, 14. St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. _ LONDON BRANCH, 66. Gracechurch Street. 


THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION is the only Office in which the advantages of Mutual Assurance can be obtain a 
moderate Premiums. The Assured are at the same time specially exempt from personal liability. 

In many Offices (including even some of the older Mutual Officss), Assurers are off red the choice of a moderate corte of Premiums, witheat 
wi goin to share in the Profits — or of a right to participate in these, at an excessive rate of Premium. Assurers with th 

STITUTION are the sole recipients of the Profits, and at rates of Premium equally moderate with those of the Non- Participatig 
Offices. 

The principle on which the Profits are divided is at once safe, equitable, and favourable to goed lives — the Surplus being reserved 
Members whe alone can have made Surplus Payments ; in other words, for those whose p ith dn rode yy barnes aoe 
; in their policies. 

At the first division of Surplus, as at 31st December, 1852, Bonus Additions were made to Policies which had come within the participa 
class, varying from 20 to 54 per cent. on their amount. 

In all points of tice — as in provision for the indefeasibility of Policies, facility of licence for travelling or residence abroad, 
b= vy advances on the vales of the Policies — the Regulations of the Society, as well as the administratio jon, on as liberal as py 
t princi 


ple. 


Specimens of Premiums he has it in his power to borrow a sum, nearly equal to his permed 


th ty of the Poli di i ly with ite without 
For end fer Wenn, to with Whole PreGtect Death. | 
Meee may be effected in this way, varying in amount froma 


e. rw | 
To Clerzymen, or other Professional Men, and to all w bp 
2eda Zea £ead Z£ad is dependent on the continuance of health, the Directors 
on 11 8 291 257 219 0 | attention to the Scale of Anworrres — which are caleulated 
~» 1“ 9 2n 0 36 282 315 | on very advantageous terms. The following are examples of the 
21 38 " 34 
2 3 40 H 37 | Annual Premium for Annuity of commencing at the following 
119 11 241 a2 218 8 | Ages: 
»” 216 215 4 “4 333 315 3 | 
n 235 217 1 46 385 400 
| Age at which Annuity is to commence. 
Investment and Family Provision. Ase 
At present, when interest is so low, attention is invited to the mode | Entry. 
of Assonance py Payments, and to the ly ad- 50 55 60 
vantageous terms on which it can be effected in the | r 
Scottish Provident Institution. | 0 516 8 310 
1 4 au 
By this mode a person may Assure a Policy for !,000/. : — 
3 13 16 21 905 4184 


Aged ° 7 


~ ey Sse 6 : | Thus an Annuity of 50/. may be secured to a person now aged %, @ 
At his death, his family will receive the 1,000/. with additions from the | commence on his attaining age 60, and payable half-yearly during BM, 
its on the very favourable principle of this Society. While he lives, | for an Annual Premium of 41. 14s, 2d. 


For those who have still before them the duty of securing for their families a competent provision in case of their premature death, the 
dinary mode of Life Assurance, by Annua! Premiums ptyable durinz life, or for a limited number of years, is undoubtedly most suitable ; but @ 


those who have already made such provision, the systems now brought under notice are recommended. 


*** Policies are now issued free of Stamp Duty ; and attention is invited to the circumstance, that Premi ble for Life Assurant? ; 
are now allowed as a deduction from income in the Returns for Income-Tax. Full 1 Reports and every information had (free) r on application. 


GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 


London Branch, 66. Gracechurch Street, corner of Fenchurch Street. 
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